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The Ru xs are laid down in a Manner entirely New; 
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be perfectly initiated into a Knowledge of the Egli 

Tongue, with the greateſt Expedition and Pleaſure. 


„e, To which is added. 
A Poetical Epitome of GRAMMAR, 
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| WITH A i 
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Containing Examples of bad Engliſb to be turned into 
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| 5 FOR. TAH E e 
Uſe of ſuch as are deſigned for the Study of that Language. 
Throughout the Whole, whatever is New is delivered 
in an eaſy, agreeable Manner; and what was before 
known, is placed in a Light quite new and amuſing. 
By THOMAS SMETHAM, | 
Maſter of the Academy at SoutÞgate, and late Maſter of 
the Boarding School at Ponder's End. 
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You'll fird 'the Door — for here's the Clue, 
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ANGUAGE i is the hep of the foul; 


it qualifies mankind for ſociety. 
Articulate ſounds diſtinguiſh us from 
brutes; render us uſeful to the commu- 
nity ; and ſtrew the paths of life with 
flowers, by giving a mental feaſt to the 
underſtanding in mutual converſation. 


By the aidof Language we e ſtudy the 
FR of others; we compare opinions 
with opinions; and improve upon the 
compariſon. Our underſtanding is ex- 
panded, our paſſions refined, our vices 
corrected, and our virtues improved. 


Perhaps Language, till of very late 
Years, hath been the leaſt cultivated of 


Ag: any 


n 1 1 C E. 


% 


any of the Arts and Sciences in Eng- 
land; this may ſeem amazing; ſince a 
country of ee appears to be par- 
ticularly deſigned, by —— for a 
country of Oralors. 


It is true, the political dpunes, which 
ba ve of late years ſo much engaged 
the attention of the public, have been 
the cauſe of rendering the improve- 
ments in the Engliſh Tongue more ge- 
neral than they would otherwiſe have 
been; the reaſon is, many men of opu- 
| lence, whoſe youth had been too much 
engaged in commerical purſuits to ad- 
mit of philological diſquiſitions, being 
called (on account of their pecuniary 
eminence) to the ſervice of the public, 
when they had occaſion to ſpeak pub- 
lickly, or write upon temporary topics, 
found their inſufficiences with reſpect 
to language: this awakened their at- 
tention; and, though late, they have 
frequently entered into thoſe purſuits, 
which in their youtis had been 11 8 

c 


ed; and, when once the neceſſity of 
being well acquainted with our Native 
Tongue appeared, the riſing genera- 
tion was not forgot. ; | 


The abſurdity. of making the youth 
of this kingdom better acquainted with 
the languages of ancient Greece and 
Rome than with their own, hath been 
ſufficiently poiated out by many able 
pens;. and therefore need not be inſiſt- 
ed upon here: not that I condemn the 
ſtudy of the learned languages; but let 
our own be firſt well underſtood. * 


A practice ſtill more ridiculous has 

univerſally prevailed, till very lately, in 
all our ſchools; that of ſtraining the 
Engliſh Tongue, without any reaſon 
or neceſſity, to be ſubſervient to the 
puzzling rules, exceptions, and intri- 
cacies, of the Latin Grammar; by which 
the mind is incumbered with innumer- 
able unneceſſary diſtin&tions, concerning 
Caſes, Genders, Tenſes, Moods, Con- 
A 4 Jugations, 


„ 


iv 2 enn 


Jugations, and a multiplicity of tedious 
and uſeleſs rules in Syntax. This prac- 
tice has, indeed, of late been greatly 
_ deviated from; but not ſo much, but 
A Grammar of the Engliſh Tongue 
might admit of many effential im- 
provements. 


\ 


The paſſion for ſtudying French has, 
for many years paſt, raged almoſt to 
madneſs; though I will be bold to fay, 
that our native language 1s far ſuperior, 
both with reſpe& to the learned and 
elegant Works written in it, and its 

own peculiar excellencies. 


The great Dryden (fince whoſe time 
we have had many 1mprovements) 
ſays, ** that the French language has 
all the ſwiſtneſs of a greyhound; but the 
Engliſh, all the ſtrength of a maſtiff.“ 
And the Earl of Roſcommon, whoſe 
authority and judgment have never 


been doubted, exclaims ; 
Vain 


P R E A c E. tg 


& Vain are our r neighbours hopes, and vain 


their cares; 
The fault is more their language $ than 


<« theirs : 
« Tis courtly, florid, 8 abounds in words 


* Of ſofter ſound than ours perhaps affords ; 
** But who did ever, in French authors, ſee 


he comprehenſive Engliſh energy ? 
The weighty bullion of one ſterling line, 
„ Drawn to French wire wou'd thro' whole 


pages ſhine.” 


1 believe, ſince his Lordſhip wrote 
the above elegant lines, the improve- 
ments made in the Engliſh Tongue 
have rendered it to the full as courtly, 
florid, and replete with ſoft ſounds, 
as the F 2 while its energetic 
ſuperiority ſtill remains unrivalled. 


In order to expreſs ourſelves wh 
cafe and propriety in converſation, to 
read with grace, and write with ele- 
gance, we ought to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the Grammar of our 
native tongue. 


The 


The Hebrew hath: been called ie 
moſt emphatical language in the 
world; the Greek, the moſt lofty; the 
Latin, the moſt majeſtic; the Italian, 
the moſt ſoft; the Spaniſh, the moſt 
| noble; and the French, the moſt. 
polite, . 1 


In the Engliſh are happily united 
the emphatical expreffion of the 
Hebrew, the ſublimity of the Greek, 
the majeſty of the Latin, the ſoftneſs 
of the Italian, the nobleneſs of the 
| Spaniſh, and the politeneſs of the 
French. Beſides, it is not fo confined 
as the: Hebrew, ſo irregular as the 
Greek, fo unequal as the Latin, fo 
effeminate as the Italian, ſo preciſe 
as the Spaniſh, nor ſo volaule as the 
French.” ©: | 


| In the Engliſh Tongue we may, 
| with propriety, addreſs God with the 
ſpirit of adoration, Monarchs with the 
ſpirit of freedom, Neighbours with the 

762 | | warmth 
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wermch of friendſhip, and. Beauty with 
the ſoftneſs of perſaaſion. 


The Englith Language owes its 
excellency to its being a compoſition 
of the moſt heterogeneous ingredients; 
a medley of innumerable other lan- 
guages. The beauties of almoſt 
every tongue have been ſelected to 
grace ours; and, with few or none 
of the defects of any, to preſent us 
with the charms of all. 


Our Grammer 18 in fad indepen- 


dent of any other: it is in reality the 
moſt conciſe, and the moſt conforma- 
ble to nature, of any that ever was 


reduced to rules; the Genders, Tenſes, 


Kc. being immediately formed from 


nature itſelf, without any deviations 


into critical obſcurity. 


| 


Grammar is founded upon reaſon; 
and, when well underſtood, improves. 
that from! whence it had its origin. I. 


flatter 
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flatter myſelf, therefore, that the follow 
ing attempt will be found an uſeful and 
eaſy introtluction to polite learning. 


Upon reviewing every Grammar 
hitherto publiſhed, I found there ſtill 
wanted a plain, familiar, copious in- 

troduction to the Engliſh Language; 
one in which the Tutor ſhould ſeem 
to ſmile, and the Critic to be in a 

good humour: to form ſuch an one, I 
have employed my time, and uſed my 
utmoſt endeavours, and hope they 
have not been idly thrown away. 


The Rules are laid down in a 
manner entirely new; upon a plan 
which, though copious, is ſo conciſe 

as not to burthen the memory in the 
leaſt: they are familiar enough to be 
underſtood by a child of eight years of 
age; and ſo agreeably delivered, that 
they may be learned with pleaſure, 
and remembered with ſatisfaction. 


Every Example is drawn from objects 
which 


a i . 
* 


Nee 


which they generally have in their 
thoughts; and not as, in all the Gram- 
mars I have ever ſeen, from things 
which children either do net under- 
ſtand, or very ſeldom hear. How 


| abſurd muſt it be, to bring an example 

in which a child is NN acre the 
amproprieties, or rectify the falſe 
concord, wherein the names of Xeno- 
phon, Lucius Junius Brutus, or Pto- 
lemy Philadelphius, are crowded. The 
pupil is quite puzzled; not being able 
to diſtinguiſh whether the words are 
Proper names, or technical terms be- 
longing to ſome art or ſcience. 


The beſt mode of teaching the 
Grammar, is to omit the new diſco- 
veries, critical obſervations, and other 
things not eſſentially neceſſary to be 
known at firſt by the pupil, which are 
therefore placed ſeparate, under the 
title of Reflections; and may be let 
alone till the ſecond time of paſſin 
through the Grammar, when they will 
elucidate many things already Ly 
| | S 


EE K A 


The Poeticol Epitome is intended to 
give the learner an opportunity of pre- 
ciſely retaining the definition of each 
Rule, with little or no trouble to the 

2 and in lines Which may 
amuſe him to recollect. nl 


The Examples of bad Eugliſ to 
be turned into good, will be found 
extremely uſeful; and the teacher 
may, at his pleaſure, form as many 
exerciſes of this kind as he thinks pro- 
per: but I Would adviſe to intermix 
correct Engliſb with the bad, in order 
perfectly to confirm the pupil in the 
various Rules; and bring his mind to 
be certain in what is proper and what 


Is improper, 


With reſpect to the Short Latin 
Grammar, for the uſe,of thoſe who are 
AHefigned to fludy that language, ſuffi- 
cient reaſous arc given in the Preface 
thereto for its introduction in this 
Book; it is therefore ncedleſe, in this 

5 Ib place, 


7 


place, to anticipate what is there ad- 
vanced. LED 


Many writers, as well as teachers, 
have been fond of inſtructing by wa 
of Queſtion and Anſwer; Cv | 
method is, perhaps, the moſt fallacious- 
of any made uſe of; the pupil ſeldom 
or never ſtudies the queftion, in which 
the ſenſe of the anſwer 1s frequently 
too much involved; and with reſpect 
to the anſwer itſelf, he repeats it with- 
out the leaſt reflection, merely by the 
aſſiſtance of the memory. This I know 
experimentally to be fact; and a flow 
progreſs is the certain conſequence of 
interrogatory modes of inſtruction, 
where the ſcholar is, parrot like, to 
repeat ſet words preſcribed for him to 
learn by rote: for if the queſtion de- 
manded be, what is a verb? it is as pro- 
bable that he would anſwer by giving 
the definition of a conjunction, or any 
other part of ſpeech, as by replying 
properly. I would therefore recom- 
mend 
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mend it to the teacher to aſk caſual 


queſtions, which the learner ſhould 


anſwer according to his own concep- 
tions, and in his own words; by 


which means his reflection will be 


exerciſed as well as his memory, and 
his rules at once elucidated and con- 
firmed. 


= 


THE 


Of GRA MMAR in general. | 


Rammar contains four Grand Divi- 
Hons; namely, 


Orthograpby Spelling | 1 
Proſocy F Accenting ganoProyouning Words 
Analogy  _ [R{Deriving and Varying LENS 
3 18 ' 
Syntax. or j 8 Forming Words into a Sentence. 


Compoſition | 


REFLEC TIONS. | 
THE above four grand diviſions”. 


comprehend every part of Grammar; and 


give certain rules for all that we can | {peak 5 
| Be or 


bs 
% 
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or write, Moſt grammarians have called the 
third grand diviſion, Etymology, inſtead 
of Analogy; which is a groſs miſtake : 
fince Etymology is confined to the original 
derivation of words only; but Analogy 
comprehends not only their derivation, but 
the manner of their changing, or variations, 
ac-ording to time, place, perſon, or cir- 
cumſtance. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Rthography teaches. us to ſpell our 
words properly ; in order to which 
we muſt conſider, that words are formed of 
ſyllables, and ſyllables of letters. 
A letter is a character, or mark, de- 
noting a ſimple ſound. . 
There are in the Engliſh tongue twenty- 
fix letters, viz. 
A, B, C, D, E. F, G, H, I, J. K, L, M, N, 
O, P, Q: R, 8, T, U, V, W. X, TI. 2. 
2, b, C, d, e, f, g h, 1, Js k, I, m, n, O, P, q, 
r, 8, t, u, v, w, x, Y, 2. Rh. 


Of the above letters, twenty are conſo- Wt 
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nants, five vowels, and one partakes of the 
nature of each. 

A conſonant is a letter which has no 
perfect ſound of itſelf, and therefore requires 
another letter to be joined WA: 

The twenty conſonants are, b, c, d, f, g, 
h, j, k, I, m, n, p, q, r, s, t, v, W, x, 2. 

A vowel is a letter which has a perfect 
ſound of itſelf. 

The five vowels are, a, e, i, o, u. 

The letter y is a vowel when it ends a 
ſyllable, as in &y; but a conſonant when it 
begins a ſyllable, as in yes. 

When two vowels are Joined together in 
a ſyllable, they are called Diphthongs ; as 
at, in plaice. 

When three vowels are joined together in 
a ſyllable, they are called Triphthongs: ; as 
can, in beauty. 

No ſyllable can be formed without a 
vowel in it, nor does any ſingle ſyllable. 
conſiſt of more than eight letters; a 


ſtrengib. 


There are no words in Engliſh wide: | 


contain more than eight ſyllables, as i7-com- 
pre-ben-ſi-bi-li-ty ; and very few indcec. that 
contain ſo many. 
When letters are joined together, they 
form ſyll: b'es; as the letters p-lum, being 
0 B 2 Jjoir. ed 
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joined together, - make the ſyllable plum 85 
and ſyllables, being joined together, form 
words; for if to the beforementioned {ſyllable 
plum, you add the letters c-a-k-e, they to- 
gether make the word plumcake. 


In order to ſpell properly, you muſt di- =Y 


vide your word into ſyllables ; to do which, 
conſider how many diſtinct ſounds the word 
contains: then put together the letters which 
form the firſt ſyllable, and pronounce it 
full 'and ſtrong; then proceed by putting 
together the letters that form the next di- 
ſtinct ſound, or ſyllable; pronounce that, 
and add it to the buſt Thus, in order to 
ſpell Shuttlecock, proceed in this manner: 


S-hru-t Shut | 
t-Le tie © Shuttle | 
C-0-C-K. cock Shuttlecock. 


In order to ſpell well, put as many letters 
into one ſy able as will form a perfect, 
full, and diſtinct ſound; and particularly 
regard the following Rules: 


Ru L I. 


When a ſingle conſonant comes between 


two vowels, i muſt be joined to the latter 
Vpvowel; 
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vowel; as the conſonant p, in the word 
paper thus, paper. 

In this rule, ch, pb, th, and ſo, are to be 
conſidered as ſingle conſonants; as in fa- 
ther ; and therefore go to the latter ſyllable: 
except when they are founded diſtinctly, as 
in p9:-hook ; where the 7 and þ are divided. 

There is a general exception to this rule, 
with reſpect to the letters x and ww, for they 
always mutt be joined to the former vovel; 
as x, in ox-en; and do, in the word wore-dl 


itſelf. 
. ; 

When two vowels meet in the middle of 
a word, if they make but one ſound, they 
muſt not be divided; as the two ee's, in 
cheek , which, having but one ſound, form 
but a word of one ſyllable : but if you 
want to {peak the wy bruin, you find two 
diſtinct ſounds; the word is therefore com- 


poſed of two fyllabl es, and the vowels in 
the middle muſt be, divided thus; ruin. 


Kur . 


Two, gonſonants of the * kind coming 
in the iniddle of a word, muſt always he 
4 bs B " Rs div.ded; 
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divided; as plat-ter. And if they are not 
of the ſame kind, they muſt ſtill be divided, 
if they cannot properly begin a ſyllable, as 
in cham- ber; where mb cannot begin any 
ſyllable or word, and therefore muſt be 
parted in the middle of a word. 


RulE IV. 


If three conſonants come between two 
vowels in the middle of a word, for the 
general rule, well conſider their exact and 
full ſound, and divide them accordingly: 
but, to be particular, if they are all proper 

to begin a word, they muſt go to the latter 
vowel; as ſer, in a ſcribe: if they are proper 
to end a word, they muſt go to the former 
vowel; as ſch, in hatch-et: but if they are 
neither proper to 8 nor end a ſyllable, 
or word, as many of them as are proper 
to begin a word, muſt go to the latter 
ſyllable; as mf, in brim-ſtone; where m 1s 
retained in the firſt ſyllable, and ſ goes to 
the latter. 


There 
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There are but thirteen treble conſonants 
which are proper to begin a ſyllable, or 
word, in our tongue; namely, 


Chr JI Chriſt 
phil \ 5 phlegm 
phr | phraſe 
en ſcheme 
. | ſcreen 
ſhr „ ſhrank 
ſkr J as in ſkrew 
iph | ſphere 
+) tipleen 
Gr | pread 
ſtr ſtrain 
_— three - 
thy _ QC thwart. 


If four conſonants come between two 
vowels, the firſt conſonant muſt always go 
to the firſt ſyllable, and more with it if ne- 
ceſſary to compleat the ſound ; and only as 
many as are proper to begin a word go to 
the latter ſyllable; as, n-/tru#, parch-ment. 

A compound word is formed from ſyl- 
lables which are compleat words in them- 
ſelves: as, for example, poz-hock and ſea-fiſh; 
where pot, hook, ſea, and fiſh, are all per- 

B 4 fect 
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fect and diſtinct words of themſelves ; yet 


when joined together thus, poz-hook, ſea.- Hb, 
they become compound words, and give a 
different idea. Compound words are al- 
ways, therefore, in ſpelling, to be divided 
into the words of which they are com- 
pounded, without paying any reſpect to the 
torezoing Rules, 


A derivative word is one that is derived 


from another, yet the ſenſe of it is changed 


Ly the ending or termination; thus, fooliſb 


is derived from fool, a compleat word of it- 


ſelf; the ending or termination 5, though 
not a compleat or ſignificant word of itſelf, 
yet alters in ſome meaſure the ſenſe of the 


word, and gives us a different idea. Again, 
ſuppoſe we ſay the word prijea, it preſents. 


to us immediately the idea of a large build- 
ing, or place of confinement, bur to the 
word priſan add the ſyllable er, it makes 
priſoner, and your idea is immediately 
changed from the place of confinement, to 
the perſen confined. Priſon, theretore, 1s 
the primitive word; and prijoner the deri- 
vative word, or word proceeding from the 
primitive. = 
With reſpect to the manner of ſpelling 
derivative words; the primitives are to be 


kept 


- 
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kept entire, except the ſound Ps you 
to the contrary. 


REFLECTIONS. 
THE above Rules, which may be 
thoroughly learned. in a very ſhort time, 
comprehend the whole art of ſpelling any 
word in the Engliſſß Tongue in a proper. 
Manner. 
In all the Grammars I have ever yet 


ſeen, Orthography hath been a burdenſome 
part to go through; the learner has la- 
boured under an "nmimcrable number of 


Rules and Exceptions, ſo extremely com- 
plicated and contuſed, that it was impoſſible 


tor the pupil, though of a tolerable good. 
capacity, to remember the tenth part of 


them. - 


I have reduced all that is neceſſary to be 
known upon the ſubject into ſo ſmall a. 
compaſs, (and been at great pains to render 
it clear and eaſy, and to make the Rules: 
elucidate each other) that I will venture to: 


aver, that ihe Engliſh learner, of only a com- 
B 5 mech. 
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mon capacity, who can read but indifferently, 
may with eaſe be taught to divide any of the 
wwerds of his native language, properly into 
Hllables, in the ſpace of two days. 

As for the endings, or terminations, 
dial, tial, cian, tian, ſion, tion, &c. I would 
humbly recommend to the ingenious in- 
ſtructors of youth, to conſider them only 
as one ſyllable; not only becauſe they are 
founded as ſuch in converſation, but be- 
cauſe the beſt poets uſe them as ſuch. 

* 


<« Freed by the terror of the victor's name, 


The reſcu'd ſtates his great protec- tion 
„claim.“ 


ADD1s0N. 
No, *tis reply'd; the firſt Almighty Cauſe | 
OE Acts not by par-/tat, but by gen 'ral laws.” 
| | Pork. 


That reaſon, paſ- sion, anſwer one great aim; 


« That true ſelf- love, and ſo-cial, are tha 
Oy lame,” oo | 
PoE. 


PR0O- 
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ROSODY is the manner of accenting 
and pronouncing words properly; in 
which it is neceſſary to obſerve, that every 
ſyllable muſt be ſounded according to its 
proper quantity, and every word of two or 
more ſyllables pronounced according to its 
proper accent. ? 

Quantity 1s the different meaſure of time 
uſed in pronouncing ſyllables, and therefore 
is either long or ſport ; which to each other 
bear the proportion of two to one; that is, 
you ought to be twice as long in pro- & 
nouncing a long ſyllable, as you are in 
pronouncing a ſbort one. 

The mark (-) over a ſyllable, ſhews it is 
long, and the mark. () denotes it to be 
ſhort ; thus the vowel 9 is founded ſhort in 


the word not, but long in note. 

Accent is chat particular ſtreſs, or force of 
voice, which we lay upon any particular 
ſyllable in a word; without regarding 
whether that ſyllable is Jong or ſhort in tel, 
with reſpect to quantity, 


B 6 Proſody 
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Proſody may with great propriety be 


called, The muſic of converſation and read- 
ing; ſince, by modulating the voice, it 
renders the ſound harmonicus ; and, by 
regulating its rife and fall, prevents that 
diiagrecable ſameneſs of tone, that ſleepy 
draw!, which the learned call monotony. 

| The accent may either relate to words of 
two or more ſyllables; (as in 4l-der-man 
the accent is upon the firſt {yllable, but in 
di/-2p-pcar it is upon the laſt) or it may 
clatè to words formed of exactly the ſame 
ſyllables and letters, but different in ſigni- 
fication, and therefore only to be diſtin- 
gu! ſhed by their different accents. The 
following examples will make the thing 
plain; in which you mult obſerve, that the 
namics of things, comraonly known by the 
name of zoxns, are always accented on the 
firſt ſyllable; but affirmations, or what is. 
affirmed or ſaid of any action, known by 
the name of verbs, are always accented on 
the laſt ſyllable. 


Names. AFFIRMATIONS, 
An Acccent 7 - To accent 
An Attribute - attribute 


A: Cement -- >. © = - Cement 
: NAMES. 
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Naur! 


A Collect 


A Compound 


A Conduct 


_o_ 


The Confines 


A Conflict 
A Concert 
A Conſort 
A Conteſt 


A Contract -« 
A Convert - 
A Convict 
A Deſert - 


An Exile 


A Ferment 


— 


Frequent = 


I'ncenſe - 
An Object 


An O verthrow 


A Premiſe 
A Preſent 
A Project 
A Rebel - 


_ 


A Record 


Refuſe - 


A Sibje&t  - 
A Torment - 


An Unite 


- 
* 


AFFIRMATIONS. 
To colléct 


compound _ 
conduct 
confine 


conflict 
concert 

' conlort 
conteſt 


contract 
convert 
convict 


. deſert 


exile 
. ferment 


frequent 
incenle 


object 


overthrow 
premiſe 
preſent 
project 


rebel 


- record- 


retuſe 
ſubject 


torment. 


unite 


Though 
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Though the Verbs or Affirmations, de- 
rived from the Names or Nouns, are ac- 
cented like the Affirmations themſelves ; 


Names Affirmations Names 
- oy — 
1 2 5 
8 Fl Collet | 8 | To collect Collector 
S A Record E S -- record 98 Recorder 
. ATorment | © | .- torment | £ 8 ormentor 
i S 0) 


There are many words ſpelled exactly 
alike, which are- pronounced differently, 
though they do not change their part of 
ſpeech ; thus, | 


A Bow, to ſhoot with Bow, to bend, or 


make a bow 


Cloſe, near at hand 

Job, a man's name 

A Minute, part of an 
hour | 

Uſe, or intereſt 


* 


As it is impoſſible 
mony or propriety, 
the Stops and Marks, 


a very neceſſary part of Proſody. 


Cloſe, to ſhut up 
Job of work 
Minute, or ſmall 


Uſe, employ. 


to read with any har- 


without attending to 


they come in here as 


of 
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Of PUNCTUATION; 
O R, 
The Nature and Uſe of STops and MaRks. 


QLOES are uſed to mark the pauſes in 
reading, and ſenſe in writing ; for 
without their neceſſary aid, writing would. 
be nothing but confuſion, and reading 
unintelligible. 


The Stops and their Characters are ſix j 


namely, | 
Comma Ee 0) 

- \ -Semicolon 556 (3) 

This Period 5 20S 'V = 
Note of Interrogation \ & (?) 

Note of Admiration 5 - (1) 


Their 1 are as follow: 


At a Comma you muſt ſtop during the 
ſpace of time in which you can deliberately 
ſay one; at a Semicolon while you can ſay 
one, two; at a Colon while you can ſay one, 
two, three, at a Period, while you can ſay 
one, 
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one, tive, three, four. At a Note of Inter- 
rogation, and Note of Admiration, while you 
can ſay, one, two, three, four, five, ſix. 

A Cemma (, ) as 1t 15 the leaſt or 18 
breathing ſtop, is alſo the moſt uſed; 
gives a trilling check, prevents hurry, By 
is a great barrier againſt confuſion. 

It is properly uſed after the names of 
numbers; as after one, two, three, four, 
five: or after the numbers themſelves ; 
thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5: after a number of 
names of either perſons or things; as 
John, James, Dick, Harry ; or London, 
York, Briſtol, Birmingham ; or ſtones, 
ſtick, wood: or to divide a ſentence 
where only a trifling pauſe is neceſſary ; 
as, Mr. Simple makes good Ct ftards, and 
cheeſecakes 4 b. 

A Semicolon (; requires 2 longer pauſe z 

for though it takes in a full ſentence, it 
ſtill includes a future or after ſenſe: as, 
for example, in the morning Tl learn my: 
leſſon ; but in the afternoon Tl play at mar- 
bles. Or it is uſcd to diſtinguiſh contraries, 
thus, Do you intend to do as you ou9ht ;, or do 
e intend to be naughty as long as you live, 

A Colon (:) certainly includes a perfect 
fenſe, yet it leaves an expectation of a 


ſomething ſtill remaining behind; as Bi/ly- 
cannot 


5 
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cannot forbear being ill-natured to Every one: 
not even his brothers and ſaſters excepted. 


Note, The moſt able grammarians allow 
that the colon and ſemicolon are fre- 
gquently uſed for each other, or indiſ- 
criminately; more eſpecially in the 
Old and New Teſtament, and many 
relicious books; but though it docs 
not make any very material | difference 
in the ſenſe, it is a great fault not to 
be very careful: for the more punctual 
you are in this reſpect, the more cor- 
rect will your reading and writing be 
eſteemed. 


A Period (.) is uſed to denote that the 
ſenſe is quite compleat, and nothing more is 
to be expected; as, Jacky and Jemmy both 
ran away this morning. 

A Note of Interrogation (? ) is always 
placed after a queſtion ; as, I here did you _ 
get that tart ? > 

A Note of Admiration (I) after any word 
or ſentence, denotes ſome ſudden paſſion of 
the mind; or ſomething by which the ſoul 
is forcibly 4 Va either by pain, pleaſure, 
ſurprize, &c. As, 

Oh! Oh Ry Alas! Alack! Oh tor- 

menting 


A P Rr > 
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menting ! Ah ! Make haſte | Make haſte 
all the pudding will be eat! O times 


O manners! Ah! * are e 


naughty 
The Marks and Characters are theſe: 
Accent / ) || Obeliſk {+ 
Apoſtrophe ( * ) || Paragraph ( 
Aſﬀteriiim () Parentheſis (0 

Breve ( » ) |] Crotchets ( 
Caret () Quotation (© 
Circumflex ( « ) || Section 8 
Diæreſis ( ++ ) |] Ellipſes (--- 

t . 
Index ( (Eg ) 1 38 { 


The uſes of which are as follow : 


The Accent () tells you on which 


ſyllable 1 in a word to lay the ſtreſs of your 
voice: as humine; where the accent is on 


the laſt ſyllable. 


The Apoſtrophe (% denotes that a letter 


is left out in a word: as in the word 


abus d; where the Apoſtrophe ſignifies that 
the letter e is omitted, ſince the word in 

reality is abuſed. 
The Aſteriſm (*) refers you to ſome 
note or obſervation, and informs you that 
at 
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at the bottom of the page, or in the mar- 
gin, there is ſomething to be ſeen worth 
your notice, or neceſſary to be under- 
ſtood ®, _ | 

The Breve ( © ) denotes that the ſyllable 
over which it is placed ſhould be ſounded 
ſhort, as hat. 

The Caret ( « ) ſignifies that a word is 
omitted in a ſentence; as, Billy a a bird's 
neſt , where the word found, being omitted 
by accident, is again included in the ſen- 
tence; and the ſenſe reſtored by the help 
of the caret. | 

The Circumflex () is exactly like the 
caret; and is always placed over any ſyl- 
lable that is to be ſounded long, as Eu- 
_ phrates;, which denotes that phrd is to be 

ſounded long. 

The Dizrefis (..) ſhews that two vowels 
in a word, though ſeemingly a diphthong, 
are not fo in reality, but muſt be parted, as 
poem; which muſt be ſpelt po-em. 

The Hyphen (=) is placed between two 
perfect words, when they are to be joined 
in one compound word, as ſea-fiſh. 


* This note is only intended to exempl:fy the de- 
finition of tue Aſeriſm, 
The 
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The Index (7) points to ſome very 
remarkable paſſage. 

The Obeliſt ( 5: ) refers, like the aſteriſm, 
to ſomething in the margin, or at the bottom 
of the page. 

The Paragraph (© ) denotes one parti- 
cular part of a diſcourſe. a 

The Parent heſis () includes ſomething 
which is not immediately neceſſary to the 
ſenſe, but yet is brought in to explain or 
illuſtrate it; as; yeſterday J went (with my 
 fifter) to ;he play. Where the words, with 
my ſiſter, might be left out without injuring 
the ſenſe. 

The Crotchets or Brackets I] include 
ſome very remarkable word which is the 
very ſubſtance of the diſcourſe ; as, the :2tle 
word [| Man] carries a. very great ang 

with it. 

The Quotation () denotes that the 
paſſage is not original, but quoted or 
extracted from another author: ſo that by 
the uſe, and under the ſanction, of a quota- 
tion, one author is allowed to ſteal from 
another without bringing any ſhame to 
himſelf; as, 


50 Of all the arts in LEE mankind excel, 


0 *N ature's chief maſter- piece is writing well.” 
The 
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The quotations made uſe of here inform 
you that I have made bold to borrow the 
above lines from his grace the duke of 
Buckingham. 

The Secrion (8) includes ſeveral para- 
graphs; and forms, as it were, an inferior 
kind of chapter. | 

The Ellipſes ( 8 ſignify that for 
ſome private reaſons you have omitted a 
word or name; as, It. was maſter - - - - - 
who flyly went to my ſatchel and ſtole my 
apples. Thus, by the uſe of the Ellipſes, 
you conceal the name of the offender, in 
hopes that he may reform, and be aſhamed 
to run away with your apples another 
time. 


The Braces { g are uſed to couple wor ds 


together that have a particular relation to 
each other; as, 


King | 
The J Lords form the Parliament] 
and of England, 
(Commons 


And likewiſe uſed to bind three lines of 
poetry together, when they 8 855 to each 
other; 28, 
Wou'd you be a great man, 
Let this be your plan, 't 
Learn all that you can. . 


U 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Inconſiderable as theſe points and ſtops 
may to —_ appear, their uſe in reading 
and writing is ſo great, that none can read 


or write wth. propriety, or even intelligibly, 
without being thoroughly acquainted with 
them. 

Amazing as it may ſeem, it is certainly 


fact, that the unfortunate King Edward 


the Second loſt his life by means of a 


- miſplaced comma. For his cruel queen, 


with whom he was at variance, ſent to the 
keeper of the priſon where he was con- 


fined, the following lines : 


To ſhed King Edward's blood 
Refuſe to fear, I count it good. 


Had the comma been placed after the 


word refuſe ; thus, 


To ſhed King Edward's blood 
Refuſe, 


The ſenſe would have implied, that the 


keeper was commanded not to hurt the 


king: and the remainder of the line 


To fear I count it good, 
Would 
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Would have ſi nified, that it was counted 
good not to ſpil blood: but the comma 
being wickedly placed after the word fear; 
thus, 

To ſhed King Edward's blood 
Refuſe to "= 


The murder ſeemed commanded ; toge- 
ther with a kind of rdemnification to the 
keeper. Nay, after this mode of pointing, 
the remainder of the line ſeems to deem 
the action meritorious, 


I count it good. 


According to the punctuation, the keeper 
took the lines in the worſt ſenſe; and the 
king loſt his life upon the occaſion, 


A biſhop of Aſello ordered this inſerip- 
tion to be put over his gate: 


Porta, patens eſto, nulli claudaris honeſto. 
Which is, 
Gate, be thou open, and not ſhut to any honeſt man] 


But the painter unluckily placing the 


comma after the word nulli, inſtead of efto, 
the ſenſe ſtood thus; 


Gate, be thou open to nobody, but be ſhut to an 


honeſt man. 
Which 


; 
7 
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Which occaſioned the biſhop to loſe his 
biſhoprick. 
Thus we may perceive the neceſſity of 
eing very particulir with reſpect to points 


or ſtops; ſince the miſplacing of a ſingle 
comma occaſioned the murder of a king, 


and the 4% of a biſhoprick, a 


ic may not be amiſs here to mention ſome 
practices which ought always to be dif 
couraged ; namely, the pronouncing words 
totally di ferent from what they are ſpelled, 
according to the dialect which prevails in 
the particular country where the ſpeaker 
was born, or perhaps brought up; a pro- 
vincial dialect ſhould always receive a 
check : ſince, however good the. ſpeakers 
argument may be, it becomes ridiculous 
by the manner in which it is conveyed, 
Others pronounce their words much 
longer than they really are, through at- 
fectation; thus, they ſay yourn for yours, 
ourn for ours, theirn for theirs, gould for gold, 
ould for od, ſquench tor quench, ſqueedge for 
ſqueeze, and many others ; which mode of 
ſpeaki::g is an unpar donable fault. 
| Others, as ridiculous, in the contrary ex- 
treme, ſhorten their words i in a very abſurd 
manner; thus, they ſay, pozz for poſitive 117 
an 
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and plenipo for plenipotentiary; which laſt 
has been uſed even by ſome polite perſons, 
who by that means have given ſanction to 
the abſurdities of the vulgar. 

Great differences have ariſen among 
grammarians and teachers, concerning the 
Proper manner of pronouncing the letter à. 
Many inſiſt that it ought to be pronounced 
broad, according to the. Scotch manner of 


ſpeaking though contrary to the practice 


and opinion of the beſt orators, and molt 

elegant ſpeakers , when, if they did but exa- 
mine into the matter, they would find, that 
the broad ſound of the vowel # is the very 
thing which appears ſo diſagreeable to the car 
of ſuch as converſe with the Scotch. 


The learned Doctor Johnſon tells us, 


that @ has three ſounds; namely, fender, 
open, and broad. 

The ſender is the true Engliſh found; as 
in face, mane, Sc. and in all words ending 
in ation; as creation, multiplication, &c. 

The open is the Italian 3; as in father, 


fancy, glaſs, Sc. 


The bread is the German a; as in all, 


call, Sc. 
Thoſe teachers who would inſtruct their 
pupils to pronounce the letter @ according 


to the Scotch mode, which is the diſagree: 
C ns 
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mans, ſhould recollect that they will inſen- 


ſibly bring them to that diſagreeable, pe- 


dantic, and ridiculous manner of ſpeaking, 
commonly called the Scotch drawl; for, 


according to their cuſtomary manner of 
ſpeaking, the word cake would be called 
cauke;, bake, bauke , candle, caundle; caper, 
cauper, Sc. when they might with equal 
propriety change the other Engliſh vowels. 


into French and German vowels ; that is, 


call e by the name of a, as we ſpeak it ſlen- 


der; and i by the name of e; by which 


means time would be called eme; fille, teile,; 


innocence, ennocence, &c. 
In order to read well, you muſt never 


attempt to gueſs at a word at firſt fight; 
but get perfectly acquainted with it before 


you ſpeak it; and read it in the ſame 


manner as you would ſpeak it in common 


converſation. | 
Reading in a hurry will make you ſtam- 
mer; reading too loud will tire; and read- 


ing too low will bring you to a ſameneſs of 


tone : therefore avoid all thoſe errors, 
Obſerve your pauſes ; humour your voice 
according to your ſubject; and pay the 
greateſt attention to the emphaſis. | 
By emphaſis, I mean that particular ſtreſs, 
EY or 


able broad ſound borrowed from the Ger- 1 
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or ſound of voice, which ought to be laid 
upon any particular word, 1n order t9 give 
a greater beauty or force to the expreſſion. 


In ſhort, emphaſis is to a word in a ſentence, 


what accent is to a ſyllable in a word. Thus, 
if you ſay, I am going to play; if the em- 
plats or ſtreſs of voice is laid upon 1; 


then it ſhews that 5, and no one eſe, are 


going to play: if the ſtreſs is upon ploy, it 


inclicates that 1t is to play in particular, ang 


not to work that you are going. 
To read verſe properly, pronounce as if 


it were proſe: be punctual in obſerving. 


your ſtops ; and if there ſhould not happen 


to be a ſtop at the end of every line, where 


it is wanting, make a {mall pauſe, leſs than 


what you pauſe at a comma. It a rhyming 
word admits of two ſounds, give it that 
which 1 is moſt ſuitable to the metre. Thus, 


4 As if Res made the throne her ſeat, 


And none could be unhappy but the gr eat,” 


Where great, to humour the rhyme, mutt 
be ſounded almoſt like greet. 


rr 
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A very great help towards perfection in 
Protody will, I apprehend, be an attentive 


and uſeful 


and ſerious peruſal of the following efſentia] 


R 


Of Words which are pronounced alike, 
or nearly alike, though different in ſpelling 


and ſignification. 


Abbey, a religious 
houſe. 

A Bay, for ſhipping. 

Abbeſs, governeſs. 

Abyſs, bottomleſs. 

Abſceſs, impoſthume 


I Abſeſs, alphabet, 


arched roof. 


Abe], Cain's brother, | 
| Allay, to eaſe the 


Able, powerful. 


| *A Bell, of metal. 


Accidence, a book. 


Account, eſteem. 
Accompt, reckoning. 


Air, we breathe in, 
Heir, to an eſtate, 
Are, we or ye are. 
Ale, malt liquor. 
Fil, to be troubled, 
All, every one. 
Aw], to bore holes, 
Alloy, a mixture of 
metals. 


— pain. 


Alley, a narrow paſ- 


' Accidents, chances. 


—_ 
Ally, a confederate, 
A Lye, a falſhood. 


Advice, counſel. 


Adviie, to counſel, 
4 | 


4 


Allow'd, granted. 


| Aloud, with a noiſe, 


Altar, 
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Altar, a ſacrifice. 
Alter, to change. 
A Miſs, a young lady 
Amiſs, wrong. 
nt, a piſmire. 
Aunt, uncle's wife. 
An, an article. 
Ann, a woman's 
name. 
Appeal, to a higher 
court. 
A Peal, be Ils ring- 
ming. 
A Peel, a ſhovel for 
an oven. 
A Peer, a lord. 
A Pear, fruit. 
Appear, plain. 
A Roſe, to ſmell to. 
Arole, did rife, 
Arrant, notorious. 
Errand, a meſſage. 


Arras, tapeſtry hang- 
ings. 

Arrows, to ſhoot 
with, 


Harraſs, to weary or 
tire. 


A Scent, a ſmell. 


8 


"4 


„ 


Aſcent, going up. 
Aſſent, an agreement. 
Aſſiſtance, help. 
Aſſiſtants, helpers. 
Auger, a carpenter's 
r 
Augur, a ſoothſayer. 


Ax, to cut wood. 


Acts, of parliam-nt. 

Babel, the tower, 

| Babble, to prate. 

Bacon, hog's Geih. 
aken, in the oven. 


Beacon, notic: ct 
danger, &c. 

Beckon, with the 
hand. 


Bail, a ſurety. 

Bie, of cloth, fl! ls, 
&c. 0 

Bald, without hat. 

Bawl'd, crycd out. 

Ball, any round 
ching. 

Bawl, cry out. 


N 


| Barbara, a woman. 


Barbary, a country. 
Barberry, a fruit. 
Bare, naked, 


Bear, 
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Bear, a beaſt, 
To bear, to carry. 
Baſs, in muſic, 
Baſe, vile. 
Baize, cloth ſo called. 
Bays, bay trees. 
Beys, governors in 
Turkey. 
Be, are. 
Bee, an inſect with 
honey. 
Bean, pulſe, i. e. 
grain. 
Feen, was at a place. 
Peer, to drink. 
Bier, to carry the 
dead. 
Pct, an idol. 
heli, of metal. 
Berry, a ſmall fruit 
Bury, to inter the 
Grad, 
Be, a ſwelling. 


- 


fire, 
Blew, did blow. 
Blue, colour. 
Board, a plank, 


Bor'd, a hole. 
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Boil, as water on the | 


ps. HO 


| Boar, a beaſt, 


Boor, a country fel- 
low. 
Bore, 
hole. 
Bower, an arbour. 
Bold, confident. 
Bolt, for a door. 


to make a 


Boult, to ſift meal, 


Bowl'd, to caſt a 


bowl. 
Bow, to bend. 
Bough, a branch. 
Boy, a lad. 
Buoy, to bear up. 
Bread, to eat. 


| Bred, brought up. 
reaches, 
| 
| Breeches, to wear. 


broken 
places. 


Bruit, or report. 
Brute, a beaſt. 
Borough, a corpora- 
tion. my 9 
Burrow, for rabbits, 
By, near. 
Buy, with money. 
Brews, he breweth. 
Bruiſe, to ſquceze. 
Brewis, 
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Brewis, fat. 
Brows, over the eyes. 
Browſe, to feed on 
trees leaves. 
But, except. 
Butt, to ſhoot at. 
Caen, in Normandy. 
_.._Cain, the murderer. 
Cane, to walk with. 
Call, to cry out. 
Caul, ſuet, &c. 
Cawl. tor a perriwig. 
Calendar, of months. 
Calender, to ſmooth 


— cloth. 


Calais, in France. 
Chalice, a cup. 
Can, to be able. 
Cann, to drink out 
"fs ä 
Cannon, a gun. 
Canon, a law, 
rule. 
Capital, chief. 
Capitol, a tower in 
n 
Captor, prize-taker. 
Capture, prize taken. 
Cart, to carry things. 


Or 


—— 


1 Collier. 


Chart, a map. _ 
Career, full ſpeed. 
Carrier, that carrieth. 
Cell, a hut or cave. 
ll, to diſpoſe of. 
Cellar, for liquors. 
Seller, one that ſells. 
Cenſer, for incenſe. 
Cenſor, a reformer. 
Oenſure, to judge 
Ceſſion, a reſigning. 
Seſſion, or aflize 
| Centaury, 311 herb. 
Sentry, a guard. 
Chair, to ſit in. 
Chare, job of work. 
Chaſte, continent. 
Chaſed, a kind of 
work. 
Cinque, five. 


1 


| Sink, to ſettle down. 


Coin, money. 

Quoin, wedge. 

Choler, rage, anger. 

Collar, for he neck. 

dealer in 
coals, 

Colour, as blue, red, 
&c. 


— , Cie 
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Sus of a room. 


ealing, ſetting a ſcal. 


Chrontal, long con- 
tin Mancèe. 


Chronicle, a hiſtory. 


Con, a young ſprig. 


Sion, a mountain. 
Citron, a fruit. 


Cittern, muſical in- 


® krument. 

Claris, a man's name. 
Clerk, a clergyman 
Acc. 
Clauſe, 

tence. 
Claws, of a bird. 
<._Cloſ, to ſaut up. 
_ Cloaths,.garments. 
© lore, Webs. 
"Ts ard,. a a, TOPC, 
Chord, in muſie. 
(Coat, a garment, 
at, i: cottage. 
(oarſe, mean or 
plain. 
Couric, race or way. 
Cocket, a ſchedule. 
Coquet, a woman. 
Common, public. 


of a ſen- 


Commune, to con- 
verſe. 5 
Concert, of muſic. 
Conſort, wife of a 
ſovereign. 
Couſin, a relation. 
Cozen, to cheat. 
Council, an aſſem- 
— bly. 
| Counſel, advice. 
Cou'd, was able. 
Cud, of cattle. 
Courant, a news- 
paper. 
Currant, paſſable, 
Current, a running 
ſtream. 
Duri -ants, a fruit. 
Courier, meſſenger. 
Currier, a leather- 
d arefler. 
Creek, of the ſea. 
Crick, pain of the 
neck. 
Cruſe, a little veſſel. 
Cruiſe, to ſail on the 
coalt, 


Crue], fierce. 
Crewel, worſted. 
Cymbal, 


pt 
1 
( 
* 
4, 
| 


* 4 | 
i 


he. 


— * 
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Cymbal, muſical in- 
ſtrument. 
Symbol, a mark. 
Cyprels, a tree. 
Cyprus, an iſland. 


us, a young 
_ ſwan. 


Signet, a ſeal. 


Dane, of Denmark. 
Deign, to condeſcend 
Dam, to ſtop water. 


. Damn, to condemn. 


Dame, or miſtreſs. 
Day, not night. 
Dey, governor. 
Dear, of great price. 
Deer, in a park. 
Deceaſed, dead. 
Diſeaſed, ſick. 


Decent, becoming. 


Diſſent, to diſagree. 

Deference, reſpect. 

Difference, non- 
agreement. 

Decp, low in the 
water, 

Dieppe, a town 1n 
France. 


Defer, to put of. 


Deſert, 


ö 


| 


Differ, to diſagree. 
Derbe, a city in Aſia. 
Derby, in England. 
merit, ab- 


ſcond. 


Dew, on the graſs. 
Due, a debt. 

| Devices, inventions. 
Devizes, 
— Wiltſhire. 

1 to deccaſe. 
Dye, to ſtain cloth. 
Diet, proviſions. 
Dyet, aſſembly. 
Dire, dreadful. 
Dyer, a ſtainer of 
i cloth. 


F 
Doe, a female deer. 
Dough, paſte, or 


lleaven. 

Done, acted. 
Dun, colour. 
Boer, that doeth. 
Door, ct a houſe. 
Dragon, a beaſt. 
Dragoon, a ſoldier. 
Draught, of drink. 


C 3 Drought, 


Deſart, a wilderneſs. 


town in 
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Drought, drineſs. 
Ear, of the head. 
Fer, ever. | 
Fre, before. 

Year, twelve months. 
Early, betimes. 


Yearly, every year. 


Earing, harvelt time. 
Ear-ring, for the ear. 
Earth, the ground. 
Hearth, the chimney. 
_ Eaſt, eaſtward. 
Yealt, for ale. 
Eaten, devoured. 
]*.ton, a town's name. 
Earn, to work for. 
—- Yearn, to pity. 
Yarn, linnen, or 
woolen. 
Eminent, famous. 
Imminent, approach- 
ing. 
Enow, in number. 
Enough, in quan- 
tity, 
_ Enter, go 1n. 
Inter, to bury, 
Intire, whole. 


Envy, hatred, 


o 


Envoy, meſlenger. 
Exerciſe, labour. 
Exorciſe, to conjure. 
Extant, in being. 
Extent, diſtance. 


Fane, a weather cock. 


Fain, deſirous. 
Feign, to diſſemble. 
Faint, weary. 
Feint, a pretence. 
Fair, comely. 

Fare, a duty, diet. 
Feed, to eat. 
Fee'd, rewarded. 
Fellon, a whitlow. 
Felon, a criminal. 
File, a ſmith's tool. 
Foil, to overcome. 


Fillip, with the fin- 


„ 


Philip, 
name. 

Fir, wood. 

12 urr, kin. 

Floor, of a room. 
Flour, for bread. 
Flower, of the field. 
Follow, to come at- 

der. 


a man's 


Fallow, 
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Fallow, ground un- 


tilled, 
Forth, abroad. 
Fourth, in number. 
Fool, an ideot. 
Foul, dirty. 
Fow], a bird. 
Francis, a man. 
Frances, a woman. 
Frays, quarrels. 
Froiſe, fried meat. 
Gall, bitter 

ſtance. 
Gaul, a French- 

man. 2 
Genteel, graceful. 
Gentile, heathen. 
Gentle, quiet. 
Geſture, carriage. 


Jeſter, a merry F fel- | 
Heaven, the throne 


low. 
Gilt, with gold. 
Guilt, ſin. = 
Glutinous, ſticking. 
Gluttonous, greedy. 
Grain, of corn, &c. 
Grane, an iſland. 
Grate, for coals, 
Great, large. 


ſub- 


| 


Grater, for nutmegs, 
GC. 
Greater, larger. 


| Grays, a town. 
Graze, to eat graſs, 


Greaſe, or fat. 


Greece, a country. 


Groan, to ſigh. 
Grown, increaſed. 
Grot, a cave. 


| Groat, four-pence. 


Hail, to ſalute. 


Hale, to drag along. 


Hare, in the fields. 


Hair, of the head. 
Hart, a beaſt. 

| Heart, 
Haven, harbour for 


life. 
ſhips. 
of God: 
Heel, of the foot. 


Heal, of a wound. 


5 lead, of the body. 


Heed, to take care. 


Hear, to hearken. 


Here, in this place. 
Herd, of cattle. 
C 6 EH: ar, 


the feat of 
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Heard, did hear. 
Hard, difficult. 
Hie, to make haſte. 
High, lofty. 
Hoy, a ſhip. 
Him, that man. 
Hymn, a ſong. 
IH:ire, wages. 
Higher, more high. 
His, of him. 
Hlifs, to deride. 
Hoar, froſt. 
Hour, of the day. 
Whore, a lewd wo- 
man. b 
Our, 
US. 
Hole, hollownelſs. 
Whole, perfect. 
Ho! lo] to call. 
Loc, for grubbing 
up weeds. 
Fla:low, to 
holy. 
Iictlow, empty. 
Joly, godly. 
V holly, entirely. 
Holly, a tree. 
UHomc, houſe, 


belonging to 


make 


| Whom, what man. 
Hoop, for a tub. 


| Whoop, to cry out. 
| Horſe, a beaſt. 


Hoarſe, with a cold. 


| Hue, colour. 


Hew, to cut down. 

Hugh, a man's 
name. 

I, myſelf. 

Eye, to ſce with. 

Idle, lazy. 

Idol, an image. 

I'U, 1 will. 


Ile, in a church. 
| Ifle, an iſland. 
Oil, of olives, 
In, within. 


& c. 


Inn, for travellers. 
Incite, to ſtir up. 
Inſight, knowledge. 


Indict, to proſecute, 


Indite, to compole. 
Ingenious, of quick 
parts. 
Ingenuous, 
ſincere. 


Joiſt, timber. 


candid, 


Joice, a man's name. 


Ken, 
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Ken, to know. 
Keen, ſharp. 
Kin, kindred. 
Kennel, for dogs. 
Channel, a ſtream. 
Ketch, a ſmall ſhip. 
4% atch, to lay hold 
of. 
Kill, to murder. 
Kiln, for bricks, & c. 
Kind, good natured. 
Kine, cows. 
Coin'd, as money. 
Knave, a n 
man. 
Nave, of a wheel. 
Knight, by honour. 


Night, the evening. 

Know, to be ac- 
quainted. 

No, not ſo. 

Knew, did know. 

New, not old, or 

uſed. 


Known, diſcovered. 

Knows, he knoweth. 

Noſe, of the face. 

Lade, to pour- out 
Water. 


| 


; 


Laid, placed. 

Lain, did lie. 

Lane, a narrow paf-- 
ſage. 


| Latin, language. 


Latten, tin, 
Later, in time. 


Latter, laſt named. 


Letter, an epiſtle. 


Lattice, of a win- 
dow. 


| Lettice, a woman's 


name. 
Lettuce, an herb. 
Leaſe, of a houſe. 
| Leaſh, three hounds. 


| Lees, dregs of wine. 


Leeſe, to loſe. 

Leper, one leprous. 
Leaper, that leapeth. 
Leſſen, to make leſs. 


Leſſon, in reading. 
Leſt, for fear. 


| Leaſt, ſmalleſt. 


Lethargy, ſleepineſs. 


| Liturgy, Common 
Prayer. 

Liquorice, ſweet 
root. 


| Liquoriſh, - 
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Loathe, abhor. 
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Liquoriſh, 
&c. 
Jie, to he down. 
Lye, a falſhood. 

Lier, in wait. 
Liar, a teller of 
lies. : 
Lyre, muſical inſtru- 
„ ments 
Limb, a member. 
Limn, to paint. 
Loth, unwilling. 


dainty, 


Lo! behold. 


. Low, not high, hum 


ble, 
Loſs, damage. 
Loſe, to ſuffer. 
Looſe, to ſlack, or 
untie. 


Lower, to let down. 


Lowr, to frown. 


Made, done. 

Maid, a virgin. 

Main, chief thing. 

Mane, of a horſe. 

Male, the he. 

Mail, trunk, bag, 
ec. 


| Marten, 


Manganeſs, ſtone 
uſed in making 
glaſs. 

Mangineſs, ſcabbed. 

Manner, cuſtom. 

Manor, a lordſhip. 

| Manure, dung, lime. 

Map, of a country. 

Mop, to waſh with. 

Mare, a female 


horſe. 


| Mayor, of a corpoe 


ration. 
Market, for trade. 
Mark it, mind that. 
Marſhal, of an army. 
Martial, warlike. 
a bird, or 
beaft. 
Martin, 
name, 
Mead, liquor. 
Mede, one of Me- 
den 
Mean, 
lue, | 
Mien, behaviour. 


4 man's 


of little vas 


| Meat, to cat. 


| Meet, together. 


es 


— = —— 
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Mete, to meaſure. 
Medal, a Coin. 
Meddle, to buſy one's 
ſelf. 
Meſſage, or errant. 
Meſſuage, a houſe. 
Metal, gold, ſilver, 
Gre 
Mettle, ſpirit, 
gour, &c. 
Mews, for hawks. 
Muſe, to meditate. 
Might, ſtrength, 
Mite, in cheeſe. 
Mighty, powerful. 
Moiety, one half. 
Mile, by meaſure. 
Moil, to labour. 
Moat, a ditch, or 
| trench. 1 
Mote, in the eye. 
Moan, to lament. 
Mown, cut down. 
More, in quantity. 
Mower, of graſs, &c. 
Mcor, barren ground 
Morning, of the day. 
Mourning, lamenta- 
tion. 


vi- 


Mortar, to pound 


Nought, HOON: 
| Nay, n 


| Neiph, a as a horſe. 


Naval, belonging to 
| the ſea. 


Navel, of the belly. 
Near, nigh to. 
Ne'er, never. 
Nether, lower. 


Neither, none of 
them. 
Neal, to harden 

glaſs. 
Kneel, upon the 
Eknees. 


News, tidings. 
Nooſe, a knot. 
Nit, an infect. ' 
Knir, ſtockings. 
Not, denying. 
Knot, to be untied. 


Oar, 


in, 

Morter, made of 
lime. 

Naim, a place ſo 

called. 

Name, a title. 

Naught, bad. 
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Oar, of a boat. 

O'er, over. 

Ore, of metal. 

Of, belonging to. 

Off, at a diſtance. 

Oh, alas. 

Owe, to be indebted 
to. 

One, in number. 

Won, did win. 


Order, rank, or de- 


— 


gree. 
Ordure, dung. 
Ordnance, cannon. 
Ordinance, com- 

mandment. 
Our, of us. 
Hour, ſixty mi- 

nutes. 
- Oat, a grain. 
Ought, ſhould. 
Pallas, a goddeſs. 
Palace, for a king, 
&c. 

of 


Palate, 
mouth. 

Pallet, a little bed. 

Pale, colour. 

Pail, a veſſel. 


the 


r 


| Parſon, af 's 


: Pall, a funeral cloth. 


Paul, a man's name. 


Pain, or grief. 


Pane, of glaſs. 
Pair, a couple. 
Pare, to cut. 
Payer, that pays. 
Pear, a fruit. 
Paraſite, flatterer. 
Parricide, a murder- 
er of parents, or a 


traitor. 
pariſh. 
Perſon, ſomebody. 
Partial, biaſs'd. 
Parcel, ſmall quan- 


tity. 
| P aſtor 5 teacher. 


Paſture, field. 

Pattern, for copying 
after. 

Patron, a protector. 

Pauſe, a ſtop. 

Paws, of a beaſt. 

Peal, upon the bells. 


To peel, the | Out- 
ſide, 
Peace, concord. 


Piece, of gold, &c. 


Peer, 


Poeſy, poetry. 
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Peer, a lord. 

Pier, for ſhips. 

Peter, a man's name. 

Petre, ſalt. 

Pike, a fiſh, or for a 
ſtaff. 

Pique, a quarrel. 

Pick, to chuſe. 


Plaice, a fiſh, 

Plain, even. 

Plane, to make 
ſmooth. 

Plait, the hair. 
Plate, of metal. 
Pleas, defences. 
Pleaſe, to content. 


Plough, the inſtru- | 


ment, 

To plow, to make a 

furrow. 

Plum, the fruit. 

Plumb, leaden 
weight. 

Pole, a ſtick. 

Poll, to cut hair, 


Poſey, flowers. 
Poor, needy, 


Pour, down as wa- 
ter. 

Power, ſtrength. 

Poplar, a tree. 


Popular, loved by 


the people 
Poppy, a flower. 


| | Puppy, a whelp. 
Place, of abode. 1 


uppet, a puppet- 
ew. 
Porcelain, china- 


Ware. 


Purſlain, an herb. 


Practice, exerciſe. 


To practiſe, to ex- 
erciſe. 
Praiſe, 
tion. 
Prays, he prayeth. 
Pray, to beſeech. 
Prey, a booty. 


commenda- 


Preſence, being here. 


Preſents, gifts. 
Precedent, example. 


| Preſident, that pre- 


ſides. 


| Premiſes, introduc- 


tion. 


Premiſſes, ground. 
Princes, 
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Princes, kings ſons. 

Princeſs, a king's 
daughter. 

Principal, chief. 

Principle, the firſt 
rule. 

Profit, advantage. 

Prophet, foreteller. 

Propheſy, to foretell. 

Prophecy, thing fore- 
© 

Proud, not humble. 

Prude, a too preciſe 
woman. 

. Porpoiſe, a ſea hog. 


Purpoſe, intention. 


Quean, a dirty ſlut. 
Queen, a king's 


wite. 
Quire, of paper. 
Choir, of ſingers. 
Quiet, filence. 
Quite, altogether. 
Rack, to torment. 


VW reck, of a fhip. . : 


Rain, water. 
Reign, rule as a 
king. 


Rein, of the bridle. 


Raiſe, to ſet up. 
Raze, to pull down. 
Rays, ſun- beams. 
Rancour, hatred. 
Ranker, more thick. 
Rap, a blow. 
Wrap, to fold. 
Race, to run. 
Raſe, (eraſe) to blot 
Our. 
Reaſon, to argue. 
Raiſin, a dried fruit. 
Read, I read, or did 
read. 


Reed, a ſhrub. 


Red, a colour. 
Radiſh, a root. 
Reddiſh, ſomewhat 
'--. Ab; 


_ | Relick, remainder, 


Relict, a widow. 
Reſent, to be angry. 
Recent, new, treſh. 
Rear, the back part. 
To rear, to erect. 

| Rare, ſeldom. 

Reſt, quiet. 

Wreſt, to twiſt, 
Retch, to ftretch. 


Wretch, 


/ 
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Wretch, miſerable 
ride. 

Rice, corn. 

Riſe, advancement. 

Rime, thin ſnow, or 
miſt. 

Rhyme, verſe. 

Rie, corn. 

Wry, crooked. 

Ring, of the bells. 

Wring, the hands. 

Right, juſt and true. 

Rite, a ceremony. 

Wright, a work- 
man. 

Write, with a pen. 

Road, the highway. 

Rode, did ride. 

Row'd, did row. 

Roe, a kind of have, | 

Row, of trees. 

Rome, a city. 

Room, of a houſe. 

Rheum, ſpittle hu- 
mour. 

Rote, by cuſtom 

Wrote, did write. 

Wrought, work'd. 


1 
Scene, of a ſtage. 


| 


Ruff, a ſort of neck- 
Clog 
Roof, of a houſe. 
| Sail, 'of a ſhip. 
Sale, of goods, &c. 
Saviour, Chriſt. 
Saver, that ſaveth. 
Savour, ſmell, or 
taſte. 
O 
Seen, beheld. 
Seas, great waters. 
Sees, ſceth, or doth 
fee, 
Seize, 
of 
Ceaſe, to forbear. 
Seem, . 
Seam, that is ſew- 
ed. t 


to lay hold 


| Seer, a prophet, 


Sear, to burn. 
Sent, ordered away; 
Scent, a ſmell. 
Cent, a hundred, 
Sell, to fell, 

Cell, a vault. 
Seignior, a lord. 


Rough, not ſmooth. 


| Senior, elder. 


Shew, 


. * 
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Shew, to make ap- Son, a man child. 


ar. 
Shoe, for the feet. 
Ship, for ſailing. 
Sheep, with wool. 
Shoar, a prop. 


Shore, the water 
cdaſt. 
Shewn, made ap- 


Pear. 

Shone, did ſhine. 
Shread, to mince. 
Shred, minced. 
Sign, a token. 
Sine, in geometry. 
Site, ſituation. 
Cite, to ſummon. 
Sight, ſeeing. 
Sleight, dexterity. 
Slight to deſpiſe. 
Sloe, a ſour Fit. 
Slow, tardy. 


Slough, a muy 
place. 

Sole, of a ſhoe, 

Soal, a fiſh. 


Soul, of a man. 
Some, a part. 


Sum, the whole, 


; 


| Swoon, to faint. 


- | Stead, a place. 


| 


Sun, the heavenly 
light. 
Soon, quickly. 


| Sore, an ulcer. 

| Soar, to mount up. 
Sower, of ſeed. 
Soar d, did ſoar. 
Sword, a weapon. 
So, thus. 

Sow, the ſeed. 
Stair, ſome ſteps. 
Stare, to look ear- 


neſtly. 
Starling, a PREY 
Sterling, Engliſh 


money. 
Steal, to rob. 
Steel, metal. 


Steed, a horſe, 
Stile, for paſſage. 
Style, for writing. 


Stood, did ſtand. 


Stud, an emboſ. 
ment. 
Straight, or rather 


ſtreight, not crook- | 
ed. 


Strait, arrow. 

Succour, help. 

Sucker, a young 
twig. 


Sue, to make ſuit, 

Sew, with a needle. 

Sweat, of the brow. 

Sweet, delicious, 
pleaſant. 

Tacks, {mall nails. 

Tax, ſubſidy. 

Tail, the end. 

y 2 ale, a ſtory. 

Tare, weight allow- 
ed: 

Tear, to rend 
pieces. Rope: 

Team, of horſes. 


Teem, to pour out. 
Than, in compar- 
in 


Then, at that time. 
The, an article. 
Thee, a perſonal 
name. 

There, in that place. 
Their, of them. 
Throne, a ſeat. 
Thrown, caſt. 


(| 


| 
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| Thyme, 


Through, tho- 


rough, 


Throw, to caſt. 


Lie, to make faſt, 


Toy, a play thing. 

Tide, flux of fea. 

Ty'd, or tied, made 
faſt, 


| Tile, for covering. 


Toll, to take pains, 
Time, when. 
a ſweet 


herb. 
To, unto. 


| Toe, of the foot. 
in 


Tow, to draw a- 
long. 

Too, alſo, . 
Two, a couple. 
Told, as a tale. 


[Toll'd, as a bell. 


| Tongs, for the fire. 


Tongues, languages. 
Thongs, for whips. 


Tower, of defence. 
| To tower, to aſpire. 


Tour, a journey. 
Tray, to put meat 


| In. 


Trey, 


1 
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Trey, the number 
three. 

Vale, a valley. 

Vell, covering. 

Veal, calf's fleſh. 

Vain, uſeleſs. 

Vane, or, Fane, a 

weather cock. 

Vein, of the body. 

Valley, a dale. 

Value, worth. 

Volley, of fhot. 

Vaſſal, a ſlave. 

Veſſel, to hold li- 

qauor. 

Vial, or phial, of 
glaſs. 

Viol, for muſic. 


Vice, ill habit. 
Why, wherefore. 


Vice, a ſkrew. 
Voice, a ſound. 
Ure, practice. 
Ewer, a baſon. 


Your, of you. | 


Ule, practice, 

Ewes, ſheep. 

Wade, to go in the 
Water. 

Weighed, in the ba- 
lance. 


— 


| ; 
Wain, 


Wail, to mourn. 
Whale, a ſea-fiſh. 
a ,cart, 
waggon. 
Wane, to decreaſe. 


or 


| Wean, a child. 
| Wait, to look for. 


Weight, heavineſs. 


| Ware, merchandize. 


Wear, to put on 
cloaths. 


| Were, as 1t were. 
| Waiſt, the middle. 


Waſte, to ſpend. 
Way, to walk in. 
Weigh, to poize. 
Wey, 40 buſhels. 
Whey, milk and 
rennet. 


Weal, good. 
We'll, we will. 


| Wheal, a pimple. 


Wheel, of a coach. 
Weak, feeble. 


| Week, ſeven days. 


Weald, of Kent, 
and Suſſex. 


Weild, to manage. 
Weather, wet, dry, &c 
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Whether, which of 
the two. 
Whither, to what 
_ -- place; 
Wen, a ſwelling. 
When, at what 
time. 
Wet, watery. 
Whet, to ſharpen. 
What, which. 
Wat, Walter. 
While, in the mean 
time. 
Wil, a trick. 
White, colour. 
Wight, an iſland. 
Which, who, or 


WII. 


Witch, "A female 
CON;Uror. 


| Whore, a lewd wo- 


man. 


| Wore, did wear. 
| Wooer, a ſuitor, 
| Hoar, froſt, 

1 Woe, miſery. 
| Who, which. 

| Woad, a plant. 
Wood, of trees. 


Wou'd, 
ling. 


Yew, a tree. 


was Wil 


Ewe, ſheep. 


| You, yourſelf. 


Yoke, of oxen. 
| Yolk, of an egg. 


Worps 
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WonrDs 


made different in ſound and 


ſignification by the addition of e final. 


— 


Bab, Barbara. 


Babe, a child. 
Bad, naughit. 
Bade, commanded. 
Bar, hindrance. 
Bare, naked. 
Bit, a ſmall piece. 


Bite, with the teeth. 


Breath, air. 

Breathe, to take the 
air. 

Can, to be able. 

Cane, a ſtaff. 

Cap, for the head. 

Cape, of a coat. 

Chin, of the face. 

Chine, a back bone. 


Cub, a whelp. 


Cube, a die. 

Cur, a dog. 

Cure, to heal. 
Dam, to ſtop wa- 
ter. 

Dame, a lady. 


Demur, to delay. 
Demure, modeſt. 

| Din, noiſe. 
Dine, eat at dinner. 
Divers, many. 
Diverſe, unlike. 

| Fat, well liking, 
Fate, deſtiny. 

| Fan, to blow. 
Fane, weather-cock. * 
F 52 at a diſtance. 


{Far entertainment. 


in, of a fiſh. 
Fine, brave. 

Gat, did get. 
Gate, a door. 
Haſt, thou haſt. 
Haſte, ſpeed. 
Hat, for the head. 
Hate, to abhor. 
Hop, bitter fruit. 
Hope, to expect. 
Hug, to embrace. 
Huge, very big. 


— Kin, 


Mat, Matthew. 


Mete, to meaſure. 


— 


Plume, a feather. 
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Ein, relations. 


Kine, cows. | 
Mad, diſtracted. 
Made, done. 
Man, in ſtature. 
Mane, of a horſe. 
Mar, to ſpoil. 
Mare, a beaſt. 


Mate, companion. 
Met, came together. | 


Mop, to waſh. 
Mope, a fool. 
Nod, with the head. 
Node, a knot. 
Not, no. 

Note, to obſerve: 
On, upon. 

One, an unite. 
Pat, fit, Ke. 

Pate, the head. 
Pin, to prick with. 
Pine, to languiſh. 
Plat, of ground. 
Plate, of metal. 
Plum, fruit. 


Quite, altogether. 
Rag, of cloth. 


1 Rage, anger. 

Rid, to deliver. 

| Ride, on horſeback. 
| Rip, to cut up. 

| Ripe, full grown. 
Rob, to ſteal. 
| Robe, along garment 


Kot, to conſume. 

Rote, by cuſtom. 

Sat, did ſit. 

Sate, cloy. 

Scar, of a wound. 
Scare, to affright. 


| Scrap, a bit. 
| Scrape, with a Knife. 


Sever, to divide. 


| Severe, cruel. 
| Sham, a pretence. 
Shame, diſgrace. 

| Shin, of the leg. 

| Shinz, to 


bright, 


| Sing, with the voice. 


Singe, to burn, 
S.r, maker. - © 
Sire, father. 


Quit, to leave. | 


> 


So2th, truth. 
D Soothe, 


look 
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Soothe, to flatter. Twin, one of two. 
Spit, with the [T wine, to cloſe about. 


mouth. | 
Spite, malice. 2 
Stag, a deer. | 


Vane, 


Van, the front. 
a weather- 


cock. 


Stage, to ſtand Us, from we. 


upon. 

Star, in the ſky. 
Stare, to gaze. 
Strip, to uncover. 
Stripe, a blow. 
Thin, lean, &c. 
Thine, yours. 
Trip, to go nimbly. 
Tripe, of an ox. 
Tub, of water. 
Tube, a pipe. 
Tun, in weight. 
Tune, in muſic. 


1 


| Uſe, common prac- 
5 

| War, fighting. 
| Ware, merchandize. 
Waſt, hath been. 
Waſte, to 


{ume. . 


Win, to get. 
Wine, to drink. 
Wan, pale. 
Wane, decreaſe. 
Writ, written. 
Write, with a pen. 


 Worps written very different from 


their Pronunciation: 


Written 


Adieu, 
Ancient, 
Almond, 
Aniſe-ſeed, 
Apparitor, 


Pronounced 


Adu. 
Ainſhent. 
Almun. 
Anniſeed. 
Parritor. 
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Written 


Apprentice, 
Abe 
Apothecary, 
Anſwer, 
Anemone, 


Apophthegm, 


Apron, 
Impoſthume, 


Atchievement, 


Atheiſt, . 
Athwart. 
Aukward, 
Auricula, 
Autumn, 
Balaſt, 
Balcony, 
Balluſter, 
Ballad, 
Beau, 
Beauty, 
Boatſwain, 
Bureau, 
Buſy, 
Buſineſs, » 
Bury, 

Buy, 
Buyer, 
Carduus, 


Pronounced 
Prentice. 


 Hartichoke. 


Potticary. 
Anſur. 
Emmony. 


Apothegm. 


Apurn. 
Apoſtem. 


_ Hatchmentr, 


Athiſt. 
Athurt. 
Awkurd. 
Reclus. 


Autum, 
Ballas. 


Belcony. 


Banniſter. 
Ballet. 
Bo. 

Buty. 
Boteſon. 
Buro. 
Bizzy. 
Biznes. 


Cardus. 


92 


Centaury, 
Chaiſe, 
Chariot, 
Choriſter, 


Sn, 
Circui 5 
Cochineal, 
Chronicle, 
Cockſwain, 
Colewort, 
Conduit, 
Conſcience, 
Colonel, 
Conſcientious, 
Conſtrue. 
Coroner, 
Courage, 
Courteſy, 
Cough, 
Coin, 
Cuckow, 
Cucumber, 
Cupboard, 
Cuſhion, 
Cypher, 
Cuiraſſier, 
Czar, 


Daughters, 
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Written 


Pronounced 
Centry. 
Shaze. 
Charriet. 
Querriſter. 


Surcle. 


Surket, 
Cutchineel. 


Crunnik'l. 


Cox'n. 


Cölart. 
Cundit. 
Conſhunce. 
Curnel. 


Conſhenſhus. 


Conſtur. 


-Crowner. 


Currage. 
Curtzee. 
Coff. 
Quine. 
Coocoo. 
Cowcumber. 
Cubburd. 
Quooſhin. 
Sifer. 

K iraſſcer. 
Zar. 
Dawter. 
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Written 


Debauchee, 
Diamond, 
Dictionary, 
Dough, 
Dungeon, 
Eight, 
Entendre, 
Enough, 
Enſign, 
Errand, 4 
Exchange, 
Exchequer, 
Exhort, 
Eye, 
Farthing, 
_ Faſhion, 
Feign, 
Feoffee, 
Frumenty, 

_ Friendſhip, 
-_ Guinea, 
Ghoſt, 
Groundſel, 
SGorgious, 
Haut- boy, 
Haut- gouſt, 


Handkerchief, 


Handſome, 


Pronouncel 
Debaſhee. 
Dimun. 
Dixnery. 
Do. 
Dunjun. 

Ait. 
Antawnder. 
Anuff. 
Inſine. 
Arrant. 
Change. 
Checker. 
Exort. 

J. 
Farden. 
Faſhun. 
Fain. 
Feffee. 


Furmitee. 


* 


Frenſhip. 


Ginnee. 
Goalt. 
Grunſill. 


Gorjus. 


Hoboy. 


Hogo. 


Hankerchur. 
Hanſum. 


D 3 
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Written 
Harangue, 
Hiccough, 
H ieroglyphick, 
Hierarchy, 
Height, 
Houſewife, 
Honey, . 
Hymn, 
Jaundice, 
Jeopardy, 
Jeſſamine, 


Joyſt, 


Jonquil, 


tron, 

and, 

Iſle, 

Juice, 

Knowiced 8e, 
Knob, A 
Knuckle, | 


Knight, 


Lacquey, 
Laughter, . 
Leopard, 
Lieu, 


Lieutenant, 


Liquor, 
Luſcious, 
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Pronounced 


Harang. | 
Hiccup. | 


Haierogliffee. 


Hirarky. 
Hait, or Hite. 
Huzziff. 
Hunnee. 
Him. 
Jandus. 
Jeppurdy. 
Jeſſamy. 
Jice. 

Junkill. 


Turn. 


Ilan. 


Ile. 
Juce. 
Knollege, 


| Nob, 


Knukk'l. 
Knite. 
Lackee. 
Lafter. 
Leppurd. 
1 
Leftenant. 
Likkur. 
Luſhus. 
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Written 
Machine, 
Melancholy, 
Maſtiff, 
Medicine, 
Monkey, 
Mithridate, 
Mortgage, 
Sr. Bed 
Nephew, 
Neigh, 
Nauleous, 


Neighbour, 


Northweſt, 
Nuiſance, 
_ Ocean, 
Onion, 
Ougnt, 
Oatmeal, 


Pourſuivantz N 


Parliament, 
Poſtſcript, 
Pentateuch, 
People, 
Perfect, 
Phlegm, 
Phyſic, 
Phthiſick, 
Pique, 


Pronounced 


Maſheen. 
Mallanchollee. 


Maſtee. 
Medſ'n. 
Munkee. 
Mettredate. 


 Morgage. 


Munnee, 
Nevu, 


. Nay, or Nee. 


Nauſhus. 
Naybur. 
Norweſt. 
Nuſance. 


Oſhan. 


Unnyun. 
Awt. 


Otmell. 


Purſivant. 


Parlement. 


Poſcrip. 
Pentatuke. 
Peeple. 
Parfit. 
Fleem. 
F 
Tizzick. 
Peek. 


F F ESE.”  <n_ —__ 
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Written | Pronounced 
Pottage, Porredge. 
Protonotary, Prothonnetor. 
Pſalm, Saam. | 
Phyſician, Fizziſnun. 5 
Quotient, Coſhent. | 
Rendezvous, ERandevoo. 
Raticnel, Raſhunal. 
Rheum, Rume. 
Roquelair, Rokkelo. 
Rough, Ruff. 
- Saffron, Saffurn. 
Sarſenet, Saſnet. 
Scholar, Scollar. 
Sentinel, Sentry. 
Serjeant, Sarjant. 
Seven-nigi:t, Sennit. 
Seigniory, Senniory. 
Scent, Sent. 
Schedule, Sedule. 
Schiſm, ; Siſm. 
Schiſmatick, Siſmatick. 
Scummer, Skimmer. 
Sheriff, Shreeve. 
Shipwright, Shiprite. 
I Sigh, n Si, _ Sythe. 
il Symptom, Simtum, 
0 Slaughter, Slawter. 


Will Slough, Slou. 
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Written 
Sallad, 
Spaniel, 
Stomach, 
Subtilty, 
Suit, 
Sword, 
Swoon, 
Synagogue, 

Through, 


Trunchion, 
Tueſday, 
Vault, 
Veniſon, 
Verdict, 
Verjuice, 
Victuals, 
View, 8 
Vouchſafe, 
Voyage, 
Upholder, or 
_ Upholiter, 
_Uſquebaugh, 
Wedneſday, 
Weight, 


Pronounced 


Sallet. | 
Spannel. 1 
Stumuck. | 
Suttlety. 
Sute. 


Soard. 


Sound. 

Sinnogog 

Throu, or Throo. 
Thuſtee. 
Twoylet, or Twilet. 


Tung. 


Tuff. 
Trunchun. 
Teuzday. 
Vawrt. 


 Venzn.. 


Vardit.. - 
Vargeſs. 
Vittels. 
Vu. 
Voutſafe. 
Voige. 


Upholeſterer: 


Uikaba. 
Wenſday. 
Wait. 
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Written 


Whoredom, 
Wholeſome, 
Whortleberry, 
Women, 
Whoſe, 
Wreſtle, 
Waiſt- coat, 
Wriſt-band, 
Wrought, 
Wry-neck, 
Yatcht, 
Yeoman, 


Youth, 


Pronounced 


_ 22 1 1 
8 


Hooerdum. | 


Holeſome. 


Hurt, Hurtle-berry. 
Wimmin. : 
Hooz. 

Reſtle. 

Weſtcote. 

Riſban. 

Rawt. 


 Ryneck. 


Yar. 
Yomun, 
Yeuth, 
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V 


NALOGY treats of words, or thoſe 
diſtinct articulate ſounds, by which 
we convey our notions or ideas of things to 
each other; expreſs our wants or feelings 
and become ſocial beings, by mutually 
communicating our ſentiments. . 
Words admit ef four diſtin& divifions, 
by which we may expreſs all we feel, and 
all we think ; namely, 


NANA, 
QUALITIES, 
AFFIRMATIONS, 
PARTICLES. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Whatever 1s the objekt of any of our . 


ſenſes, or of our reflections, may be reduced 
1 6 to 
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to expreſſion, and become the ſubject of our 
diſcourſe ; and this may be either 
A ſubſtance, or thing, ſuch as man, borſe, 
table, or an ideal being; or a thing which is a 
ſubſtance only to our imagination, ſuch as 
time or fortune, for though theſe are not 
viſible objects of the fenſes, yet they be- 
come, by their nature, ſubſtances to the 
fancy, and we always perſonify them in 
the fancy: thus, Time is repreſented as an 
old man, with an hour-glaſs in one hand, 
and a ſcythe in the other; and Fortune is 
gepicted in the form of a blind lady, ſtand- 
ing upon a wheel: 
Or a quality or affection, property or man- 
ner, of a thing: 
Or the action of a thing: 
Or the manner of that action. 


NAMES 


NAMESs (which have been commonly: 
called nouns, or nouns ſubſtantives) are 
words that expreſs things themſelves, ſim- 


ply, without requiring the afſiſtarCe of any 
other 
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other word to make us underſtand them, 
but convey a clear idea to the mind of the n- 
ſelves; as man, horſe, tart, boy, apple. 

Lou muſt remark that as names expreſs 
the things themſelves, they will not admit 
of the word hing to be put after them witlr 
any propriety ; thus, we cannot ſay man 
th.ng, horſe thing, tart thing, boy thing, apple 
r | 

There are three forts of names; common, 
proper, and per ſonal. 

Common. Names are ſuch as expreſs a whole 
ſpecies, or kind; as man, horſe, city; for 
man is a name in common for all men; harſe,, 
for all har/es ; and city, for all cities. 

Proper Names are ſuch as particularly 
diſtinguiſh individual perſons, or things, 
from others of the ſame ſpecies, or kind; 
as John is not the name of all men, but of 
a particular man; Dobbin is not the name 
of all horſes, but of a particular here; and 
London is not the name of all cities, but of 
_ particular city. 

Perſonal Names, which have heretofore 
been called proncuns, ſtand in the places of 
other names, in order to avoid a diſagreable 
repetition; as 7 ſtands for my name; thou, 
or you, for your name; he and foe, for his or 


ber 
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her name; and it ſtands for names which 
have no ſex. | 

Three Per ſons belong to names; for when 
we are diſcourſing, we e either ſpeak of our 
ſelves, or to another, or concerning a third. 

So that the perſon ſpeaking, 1s called the 
firft per/on ; the perſon ſpoken to, is the 
ſecond perſon, and the perſon ſpoken of, 
is the third perſon. | 

Who, which, and what, are called per ſo- 
nal interrogatives. 

Who, is uſed in ſpeaking of perſons ; as, 
Who is that man? 
Which is uſed in Tpeaking of things ; as, 
Which is your book ? 

What is uſed in ſpeaking of either per- 
ſons, or things; as, What boy is that ? What 
apples are thoſe ? 
bo, and Whom, are ſometimes uſed as 
relatives; as, the boy whom I love; the men 
who built the houſe. Here it is plain, that 
whom has a relation to boy, and who to men. 

At the beginning of a ſentence, or what 
is commonly called 0 leading ſtate, the 
perſonal name is who , Who is the boy yout 
gave it to? But in vt He 1 called the follow- 
ing ſtate, or when the perſonal name fol- 


lows the proper name, who 1s changed .to 
wWhem ; 
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whom as, this is the boy to whom I 
gave it. 
Perſonal Names differ from others in this, 
being expreſſed one way before the affirma- 
tion, or verb, and another way after it; as, 
I love my father, my father loves me; not my 
father loves I. Here the perſonal name J, 
before the affirmation /ove, 1s changed into 
ne, after it; in the ſame manner, we is 
changed into us; but father, which is a com- 
mon name, and John, which 1s a proper name, 
— not change at all. 


The leading and following ſtate of all the 
relative names are as follow: 


| Leading State Following State 


Singular 1 - Me 
* FRO | Phat 3 NOS: Us 
88 Fog Thee 
2d Perſon | TI" You You 
Plural Ye You 
Singular 15 3 5 
3d Perſon S She Her 
Plural They Them 
Interrogatives Who - Whom 


What and it never vary. 
Number 


D We 


| 
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Number is the diſtinction of one from. 
more than one. 

There are two numbers, the % Via and' 
the plural. | | 

The /ingular number is uſed when we. 
ſpeak of only. one thing; as, bey, cake, plum, 
8 

The plural number is uſed when we ſpeak. 
of more than. one; as, hs, abet Plume, 

ears. 

In Engliſn the plural number is very fre- 
quently — by adding the letter 5 to the. 
ſingular, as in the foregoing examples; or, 
add 5 to top, which is ſingular, and it chan- 
ges it into the plural, ps; cat becomes, 
cats, deg, degs;, & c. And it 1s remarka- 
ble, that in all words ending in ce, ge,. ſe, 
and ze, the addition of s makes another ſyl- 
lable; as, in face, faces; page, pages; nurſe 
nurſes; ſixe, ſizes ; for the letter s could not 
be otherwiſe pronounced. 

When the ſingular ends in ch, ſb, /5, or x, 
the plural is formed by adding es; as church, 
churches ; fiſh, fiſhes ;. aſs; aſſes, fox, foxes. 

T he letter f, or fe, make their plurals by 
changing into ves; as, calf, calves; wife, 
wives: but handerchief, hoof, f roof, chief, c. 
become plurals by adding s only. 

But all plurals do not end in s cr es; for 

man, 
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man, makes men; brother, brethren; as well 
as brothers; ox, oxen, &c. Penny alto 
bl pence ; gooſe, geeſe ; lopſe, lice, &c. 
Some nouns, or names, have no ſingular 
number; as, bowels, thanks, wages, lungs, &c. 
N. B. In all the Grammars I have ever 
yet ſeen, the authors have abſurdly placed 
breeches, bellows, tongs, &c. in this claſs; 
when they cannot be mentioned with pro- 
priety without the word pair coming before 
them; as, a pair of bellows, a pair of tongs, 
a pair of breeches, &c. Which reduces them 
to ſingulars ; at leaſt, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, to imperfed? fingulars. 
All proper names have no plural, ſome” 
very few only excepted; ſuch as the Alps 
and Apenines, very high mountains; Indeed, 
in ſpeaking in a figurative way, or by way 
of honouring the perſon mentioned, we ſome- 
times ſay, the Alexanders, the C eſars, the 
Marlborcughs, the Newtons, the Boyles, the 
Lockes, &c. which ſeems to include all 
ſuch as reſemble them in their virtues or | 
ſuperior excellencies. 
It is remarkable that ſome few names 
have the ſame endings 1 in both numbers; as, 
Heep, deer, &c. for in the ſingular, we ſay 
a ſheep, a deer; and in the plural, ſheep, 


deer. 
The 
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The genders of names, or nouns, are the 
diſtinctions of ſexes. 

The maſculine, or male gender, expreſſes all 
things of male, or he kind; as, man, horſe, 
bull. 


The feminine, or female gender, expreſſes 


all things of the female, or ſbe kind; as, 


woman, mare, cow. 
Some words leave the gender, or ſex, in 


doubt; and, upon that account, are ſaid to 
be of the doubtful gender; ſuch as, child, 


ſparrow, rabbit. Such names require an ad- 


ditional word to explain them, and clear 
up to which ſex they belong; as, mals- 
child, female-child;, cock-ſparrow, hen-ſpar- 
row; buck-rabbit, doe-rabbit. 

Names which are inanimate, and have 
no life, are called neuter names; becauſe 
they can have no ſex; as, Pick, ſtone, table, 


chair, &c. 


The genders are diſtinguiſhed an once by 
the help of perſonal names; as, he, ſpe, 
him. her; or by common names; as, man, 
WOman ; boy, girl , or, by Proper names; as, 
John, Mary : TH, 3 homas, Betty, 

Sometimes the female is diſtinguiſhed 
from the male, by changing the termination 
into eſs, or ix; as from count, comes counteſs 
from adminiſtrator, adminiftratrix. TY 
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REFLECTIONS. 


WITH reſpect to the perſonal interroga- 
tive which, it is ſcandalous to think that many 


clergymen, who certainly ought to know 


better, continually uſe falſe Engliſh, when- 
ever they repeat the Lord's Prayer; by 
Hying, Our Father which art in Heaven : ; 
inſtead of, Our Father who art in Heaven; 
and in the Ejaculatory Petition; by ſaying, 
Spare thou them, O Goa, which confeſs 
their faults; inſtead of, Spare thou them, O 
Goa, who confeſs their faults. 


The beſt method that a tutor can pur- 
ſue, both with regard to the Numbers 
and Genders, is to give the pupil tables of 
names in one number, or gender, indiſcri- 


minately to change into another; thus, 8 
poſe the tutor gives 


Man The pu- Men 
Horſe / pil may \ Horles 
Singular Ox * change 4 Plural} Oxen 
Aſs them Aſſes 
U fon the Mules 


Again, 
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Again, ſuppoſe the tutor gives 


Man The pu- } v | Woman 
Horſe / pil may /-= \ Mare 
Mafculine Ox þ change g «Cow. 
/ Aſs | them — 
Mule j into 


When the pupil comes to aſs, he will 
find himſelf puzzled; the tutor muſt then 
explain to him, that he wants an additional 
word to determine the ſex; as, he aſs, or 
Jackaſs, and ſhe aſs : but with reſpect to the 
word mule, it muſt remain a neuter word, 
as the beaſt itſelf is an equivocal breed, 

and conſequently hath no gender, or ſex, 


QUALtTIES. 


CYVALITIES, or Aajectives, as they 
are generally called, expreſs the pro- 
perties, manner, or affefions of things; good, 

bad, black, white, fick, ſorry, &c. 
The words which expreſs qualities, may 
be diſtinguiſhed by admitting of the word 
thing 
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thing before them with ſenſe; thus, I fay 
good thing, bad thing, black thing, white thing, 
feck thing, ſorry thing ; but, before names, 
the word Zhing cannot be admitted with 


 Propriety; for to ſay man thing, boy thing, 


would be nonſenſe. 
Qualities have no difference of number; 


for, we ſay good man in the ſingular, and 


good men in the plural; ſo that the quality 
remains the ſame in both. 

There is but one caſe in our language 
which anſwers to the Latin genitive caſe; 
and is formed of what Grammarians term 
poſſeſſive qualities; that 1s, when a noun, or 
name, ſeems to be changed into a quality; 
as, the King's Palace; or, the Palace of the 
King. Pope's Works; or, the Works of 
Pope. 1 
Names are ſometimes uſed as qualities, 
without the ('s), and apoſtrophe ; but then 
they muſt be joined with an hyphen, as, 
Sea-fiſh, India-voyage, &c. Fr 

Perſonal names, when changed into qualities, 
are called perſonal poſſæſives; as, my, mine; 
thy, thine ; his, her, hers; our, ours; your, 
yours; their, theirs, Of which my, thy, her, 
our, your, their, muſt have a name after 
them; as, my book; thy hat; ber band, &c. 
but mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, 8 

ulc 
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uſed by themſelves, as is obvious at ' firſt 

ſight. 

Alis is uſed with or without a name; as, 

this is his tart, or this is his. : 85 
Its, is never uſed without a name. This 

and that are demonſtrative qualities, ſhewing 


the particular meaning of a thing; his 


makes zhejſe, and that, thoſe; in the plu- 
ral. | 

That is ſometimes uſed inſtead of <who, 
whom, and which ; as, I ſaw the boy that 
[who] broke my head. He was in the houſe 
that | which] I was in. He is the boy that 
[whom] I beat. 
A, or an, and thee, which are uſually 
called articles, may be ranked as qualities; 


fince, like them, they are joined to names. 


A is uſed before a conſonant; as, a man; 
an before a vowel; as, an owl; and the be- 
fore both; as, the man, the owl. 

Some qualities are compared by degrees, 
which are called degrees of compariſon, and 
are three in number; namely, 


Poſitive, 
The f Comparative, f Degree 


Superlative, 


The Pofitive 2 ac mentions a thing 
with reſpect to itſe 


only; as, black, 
The 
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The Comparative Degree compares it to 
ſomething elſe; as, blacker. 

The Superlative Degree expreſſes the ut- 
molt encreaſe or diminution of @ quaiity ; as, 

_ blackeſt. 

The Comparative is formed by adding 
er to the poſitive; or, 1 only to words 
that end in e; as, wiſe, den ſer. 

The Siperlative is formed by adding eff 
to the poſitive, or ft only to words that end 
in e; as, wiſe, wwiſeſt. 

The words more and moſt will ſerve to 


make the compariſon, without altering the 
termination; as, | 


Poſitive = black 


Comparative - black-er i" more black 
Superlative black-eſt moſt black 


Some qualities being irregular, as good, 
cannot be compared by the above Rules; 
for it would be nonſenſe to ſay, good, gooder, 
goodeſt. We therefore ſay, good, better, beſt : 
or again, bad, worſe, worſt. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


rr is a common miſtake with Gramma- 
rians to ſuppoſe, that there are but two 
Degrees of Compariſon, viz. the compara- 


tive and ſuperlative , tor, ſay they, © the 
Poſitive is a meer aſſertion, alluding to a 


thing in its primitive ſtate :”? but, with all 
due deference to thoſe learned gentlemen, I 


muſt beg leave to inſiſt, that the poſitive is 


as much a Degree of Cempariſen, as the 
others: for ſince all things are diſtinguiſh- 


- able by compariſon alone, the firſt ſtate of 


a quality is comparable, as well as the 
different degrees of that ſtate; for green is 


only ſaid ſo to be with reſpect to other 
colours: the firſt ſtate is therefore a 


Degree of Cempariſon. 


; AFFIR- 
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AFFIRMATIONS. 


N affirmation, commonly called a verb, 

affirms one thing of another; as, I 

ſay of him, he loves. or it ſignifies being, 

as I am; doing, as I fight ; or ſuffering, as [' 
am beaten. ©. 

Affrmations do not only expreſs ſimple 
being, or exiſtence, as I am; but in what 
manner we exiſt; as, I am walking, or 1 
Walk, ES 

There are three different times in afir- 
mations , the preſent, the paſt, and Lhe Fu- 
ture. 

Theſe are the three grand g of 
time; but they may each be ſubdivided into 
two diviſions ; ; with reſpect to an action, 
being, doing, Or done. 

Thus in the preſent time or tenſe, 7 write, 
ſor am writing at this preſent time, but 
have not yet done] z and I have written, 
[or juſt now done writing.] 

The paſt time, or tenſe; as, I aid curite; 
peaking of the e not quite finiſhed; 
N and. 
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and, I had written ; ſpeaking of the (Rin 


quite finiſhed. 

The future time, or tenſe; as, I ſhall write 
which ſhews that the action will not be 
finiſhed at ſome particular time to come; 
and I fhall have written, ſpeaking of an 


action which will be done, and finiſhed here- 


after. 

The preſent time is the affirmation. itſelf; 
as, love, educate. 

The paſt. time ends 1 in ed, in * 
loved, Kut ted. 


The future time 1s expreſſed by ſoall, will, 


have, before the affirmation. 

The perſons of affirmations are expreſſed 
by I, thou, you, he, ſhe, it, we, ye, or you, 
and they x ; and vary their endings 1 in the ſe- 
cond and third perſons ſingular; as, I fighr, 
thou fighteſt ; he fighteth, or fights : but the 
plurals are always the ſame; as, wwe fight, 
he or you fight, they fight. 

Except, in I am, we are, not we am; as 
there are but two times expreſſed by the 


/ affirmation itſelf; it's other times are known 


by the nine following words, called helping 
affirmations, or helping verbs, do, will, ſhall, 
nay, can, muſt, ought, have, am or be. 

Do, before another affirmation, expreſſes 
the preſent time particularly; as, I do, thou 


aoft, 


£2 
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doſt, he doth, or does : and affirmations never 
change their endings when they follow 
theſe helping or auxiliary words; as, J as 
fight, thou doſt fight. 

When we foretel a thing, we uſe ſhall in 
the firſt perſon, and will in the reſt; but 
when threaten, or promiſe, we ule will 1 in the 
firſt perſon, and ſhall in the reſt. 

Would implies, or ſignifies, the will or 
intention of a perſon; as, I would play; and 
ſhould, means the futurity of an action; as, 
children ſhould be obedient. 

Moy, and its paſt time might, Jeridies a fall 
liberty of doing a thing if you chule it; as, 
JI may play; chat is, if I pleaſe, or think 

proper. Can and could imply the power to 

do a thing; as, I can play, or could play, if 
I would. May, can, and could, in the ſe- 
coad perſon ſingular, make may A5 mig hi, 
canſt, could'ſt. | 

May and can relate to the time preſent 
and to come; wigbt and could, to the time 
paſt and to come. 

Muſt implies neceſſity, as I muſt go; and 
ought, duty; as I ought 40 go, and {peak of 
the preſent time. 

Have denotes the time of action to be 
juſt paſt; as, I have plaved. Had denotes 
the action to have been finithed before 

| E 2 ſome 
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ſome other action which is alſo paſt; as, 
1 had played before you tumbled down. 

They are formed thus; I have, thou haſt, 
he hath or has. En 

1 had, thou had'ſt, he had. 

The participle is derived from a verb, or 
aſfirmation; and, like that, implies being, 
doing, or ſuffering, and alſo time; but is 
otherwiſe like a quality or adjective. 

The principal participles end in ing; as, 
loving, roving; and ſome in d, :, or u; 
as, loved, taught, ſlain. 
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PARTICLES. 


ARTICLES are words that denote 
ſome quality, manner, or circumſtance 
of an action; join words, or ſentences, to- 
gether; or expreſs ſome ſudden turn, or 
paſſion, of. the mind, or emotion of the 

ſoul. 
Under this head are comprehended all thoſe 
words which have been known, according 
to the diviſion of the Latins, by the names 
of Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prep tions, and 
Interjeftions. 

The adverb ſignifies the manner of a 
verb, or affirmation; as, Jack runs well; 
here the ad verb, well, informs you in what 
manner the action was performed. 

The moſt common adverbs end in ; as, 
wth. prudently, happily, intolerably, &c. 

According to their different ſignifications 
they may be diſtinguiſhed into particles or 
adverbs, of 
4 Ti ime; as, now, to-day, yeſterday, to- 

morrow, already, &c. 
82 2. Place; 
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. 2, Place; as, here, there, above, below, 
bither, hither: The. 

Number ; as, once, twice, thrice, four 
times, &c. firſt, ſecond third, &c. | 

4. Quantity; as, too much, enough. 

5. Ruality; as, juſtly, wiſely, prudently, 
&c. thele are derived from qualities; as from 
75 wiſe, Prudent, &c. 

6. Affirmation; as, truly, verily, yea, 

Yes, &c. 
"hit Negation; as, no, not, nay, &c. 
1 8. Doubting; as Per ba pos, pere hance, may- 
14 Ze, &c. 
Compariſon; as, more, leſs, almoſt, ra- 
14 ther |, than, otherwiſe, &c. 
ant The Particles called Conjundtions Jon 
110 words and ſentences together. 
thy They are ſometimes 
| Copulative, and join words together as 
[ he, and I went to the Play. 
lh - Disumntiive, and join the words of a ſen- 

| tence; but disjoin the ſenſe; as, it was 
14 e Dicky, that run away. 
and denote the cauſe or reaſon 
Aung; as, be fought becauſe be was 


1 It 21 48 £ 


* 


i Conditional puts the ſenſe upon a ſuppoſi- 
1 tion; as, if I tumble down, perhaps 1 may 


Burt myſelf. 
A * 4 The 
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The Articles called Prepoſitions generally 


come before names, and ſhew the relation 
of words to one another; as, the cat goes 
over the top of the houſe. Here, over 1s the 
prepoſition, and denotes in what manner 
the cat goes with reſpect to the houſe. 

Note, Prepo/i 7ticns are the ſame with re- 
ſpect to names that adverbs are with reſpect 
to Afirmations. 

The fourth, and laſt ſort of Particles, cal- 
led Interje&ions, expreſs ſome ſudden emo- 
tion or paſſion of the mind; as, Ab! Ol. 
_ Oh gear! Ola! Alas! Alack! Pifh! Feb! 
Kr. . 
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| YNTAX teaches us to join words to- 
int gether to form a ſentence, or to join 
14 ſentences together in order to form a diſ- 
11 courſe. 
11188 Each fentence muſt contain one name, 
1 and one affrmation , as, beys play, or the 
Wl - ſhorteſt ſentence in the New Teſtament, 
Fa wopr. 

FRA Sentences are either / EY or compound. 
1 A ſimple ſentence is ſuch as either of the 
j ji above, containing only one name, and one 
Py effirmation. 

FI A compound ſentence is made up of two 
ſſmmple ones; as, boys play, while men work. 

N 


T. H E 
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T HE 
CONSTRUCTION or SENTENCES 
O R, 


RoLESs for ENGLISH CONCORD. 


FA E principal thing is to find the 
5 agreement between the name and 
affrmation, or their relation to each other; 
which is to be done by aſking the queſtion 
Il bo is? What is? Who does? What 
docs, &c. And whatever word anſwers tlie 
queſtion is the name, or nominative word, 
which agrees with, or relates to, the verb or 
affirmation ;, as, the boy reads; Who reads ? 
Anſwer, the boy : therefore boy is the name, 
noun, or nominative word, agreeing with, 
and relating to, the affirmation, or verb, 
reads, 


E 5 
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FM. 


. 


AN en or verb; muſt agree 
with its nominative word in number and per- 
fon ; as, the man runs, where the nominative 
word man being. in the third perſon ſingular 
becauſe man being only one, muſt be neu- 
A and being neither the perſon ſpeaking, 

or ſpoken to, muſt be the hid perſon ,, be- 
ol he is the perſon ſpoken of , therefore 
the verb or afirmation 7 ns, which agrees 
with this nominative verb, is in the third 


perſon ſingular ;, thus, 


„ BG Iſt 
Singular J Thou runneth, 2d e Perſon. 
| He runs, 3d | 


Ben. Johnſon ſays, 


We whole Virtues conquer'd thee, 
« Thus by thy Vices ruin'd be. 


M 


This is falſe concord; for the verb ge 
is abſurdly put in the fonguler number to 


rhyme to thee; and conſequently does not 
agree 
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agree with the nominative word vices; the 
verb ſhould have been are. 

To avoid running into this impropriety, 
Woodward, the player, in a Prologue which 


he wrote ſome years ſince, makes two lines 
very abſurd and inelegant. 


= Methinks ſome pleafures in your | boſoms burn, 
*« To ſce the prodigal poor ſon return.“ 


Here pleaſure is put in the plural number, 
contrary to the practice of the beſt writers, 
meerly becauſe it is the nominative word to 
the verb hurn; which is obliged to be plu- 
ral, to rhyme properly to return: thus is 
ſenſe continually ſacrificed to found by ig- 


norant Writers. 


R v L k II. 


IT is an abſurdity, which has crept 
into all the Grammars which I have ever 
ſeen, to ſuppoſe that a noun of multitude 
may be uſed indifferently in either the ſin- 
gular or plural number; a noun or name 
of multitude is fineular ; for a crowd is 
but one crowd; a mu 3 but one multi- 
tude: conſequently, when the article he is 
uſed, they are ſtill in the ſingular number. 

E 6 The 
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1 
I he celebrated Earl of Roſcommon beauti- 
Fully exemplifies this. Ne 


if | Vet be not blindly guided by the throng, 
h „The uu⁰litude is always in the wrong.” 


Crowds and multitudes are in the. plural 
number; ſignifying a number of theſe col- 
ective bodies. 


R vi I. 


When, according to, its number, the 
adjective 1s varied, 1t muſt agree with its 
ſubſtantive ; as, this man, theſe men, &c. 


RW L# I. 


Two fingular names, having a conjunc- 
tion copulative between them, require 


Uh a plural verb; as, Jack and Frank are 
"Wh fighting, mot Jack and Frank is fighting. 

Fil}; Nen . 

Wi | WS | 
When a relative comes before a verb, or 


Alfirmation, it muſt be of the leading ſtate; 


as, I love, wwe love: when it is ſet after a 
[ot verb, it muſt be of the following ſtate; as, 
10 | 

ll wy maſter loves me, my father loves us. 

Wt RULE 
FAR 

KI 

1 þ 
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Ru L E VI. 


The manner of forming a genitive caſe 
hath been betore explained ; but we muſt 
remark, that when three or more names 
come together, the genitive is formed from 
the laſt; as, he Lord Mayor of London's 
ſeaſt. 


REFLECTIONS. 


THE leading ſtate of the relative may 
either come before or after the perſonal 
name, when an adverb ſignifying time, 
place, manner, or cauſe, comes before the 
verb or affirmation; as, 5 ſaid 1, or 1 
ſaid this. 

We ſhould never join two com Daratives, 

* nor two ſuperlatives together ; to tay, more 

" blacker, or miſt plackeſt, 1s nonſenſe; 1t 

ſhould be þiacker, or more black , and Nack. 
eſt, or moſt black. 

To lay, it was not good for nothing, is 
improper z for two negatives make an affir- 

mative; 
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mative; and, in fa&, it is as much as to 
ſay, it was goed for ſomething : the expreſ- 
ſion ſhould be, it was good for nothing. 

When more names than one are connect- 
ed in a ſentence, the verb agrees in number 
with the neareſt name; as, nothing is want. 
ing but guineas. 

In general, in the Engliſh tongue, the 
article comes before the name; as, a man : 

and the quality before the name; as, good 
man. 

Elegant proſe writers never make uſe of 
N tions; and in poetry they are to be 
ſparingly uſed, except the harmony of the 
verſe requires it; as, 

« Of Man's fiſt diſobedience, and the fruit 

„Of that forbidden Tree, whole mortal taſte 

Brought death into the world, and all cur 
— Moe, | 

« With loſs of Eden: till one greater Man 

„ Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful Seat: 

Sing heavenly Muſe, &c. 


Of which the natural order is 


Sing heavenly Muſe, &c. 
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The Grammatical Figures, are 


VVV 


The leaving out of a letter, or a word, as 
/py, for eſpy, tho for though; or, I live at 
the Plough, for I live at the fign of the 
Plough. 


II. Pi E On A 0; 


Is a luxuriancy, or abounding of a letter, 
or words, as aright, for right; or I ſaw 
with mine eyes, as, I ſaw with eyes. 


III. E. WALLA 0 E, | 


Is when one letter or word is uſed for 
another, as when one vowel is uſed for 
another; thus, further, for farther, to ſow, 
tor to ſew; plund' red, for plundered. 


E X- 
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X „ IS. 


Of bad Engliſh to be turned into good, 
by way of Exerciſes. 


A rs Os © 4 OS 1 


Rivas: 
BAP. Good. 
] burns. They burn. 
J fights, They fight. 
You fighteth. You fight. 


Thou fights, Thou fighteth. 


He fight. He fights. 
We fights. We fight. 
Nin 1; 
There's one crowds. | There's a crowd. 
The crowd are trou- | The crowd is trou- 
bleſome. bleſome. 8 
The crowds is com- The crowds are com- 
ing. ing. 
Ru un III. 
This horſes. Theſe horſes. 
Theſe ſtone. | Theie ſtones. 
Theſe man. This man. 


R UI E 
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Nuri IV. 
BA b. | Go0D. 


Thomas, Harry and | Thomas Harry and 


Dick 7s going. Dick are going. 
Meat and bread 7zs | Meat and bread are 
good. | good. : 
15 Ru I E "Vt 
Dicky loves I. Dicky loves me. 
I hates muſtard. 1 hate muſtard. 
NU LE VI. 
The city's marſhall | The city marſhals 
coat. A 
The ſhip's carpenter | The ſhip . 8 


rule. rule. 


PRO MISCVOUSs EX AMP LES. 
.. GO Ob. 


Thou and thy bro- | Thou and thy bro- 
ther ſhalt viſit our | ther ſhall viſit our 
farm, farm. 


Your 


B A D. 


Your nephew and 
mine is rogues, 

I takes it to be very 
healthful to run a- 

bout a great deal, 

This is ſunſhine day. 

Glory ſurvive good 
men after death. 

The horſe mane. 
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T here dwells Hope, 
Faith and Charity. 


G 00D. 


Your nephew and 
mine are rogues. 

I take 1t to be very 
healthful to run a- 


bout a great deal. 


This is a ſunſhine day 
Glory ſurvives good 
men after death. 
The horſe's mane. 
There dwell Hope, 
Faith and Charity. 


B A D. 
Of all the creatures which earth's ſurface 


treads, 
That fly in the air, 


or in the ſea is bred; 


Throughout the globe, from Paris to Japan, 


The arrant'ſt fool, in my opinion, man. 


G OO D. 
Of all the creatures which earth's ſurface 


tread, 


0 


That fly in the air, or in the ſea are bred; 
Throughout the globe, from Paris to Japan, 


The arrant* fool, in my opinions, man. 


SEE © 
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5 


POETICAL EPITOME 


OR, THE 


RULES or ANALOGY iin nb, 


FOR THE HELY OF MEMORY. 


GRAMMAR, in general. 


down, does teach 

Ihe ſtrict Proprieties of ev'ry Speech; 
Inſtructs to ſpeak, or read, with mon 
grace, 


To write correct; and elegance to trace : 
Four 


(33 RAMMAR, by proper Rules laid 


— — — ——— .ů-ä—— ü — 


— — 


— — 
—— ä ISS oe 


* — WT” EEE CCS 


4a — 


—_— — *—*²ð r — 
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Four Parts of Speech ANALoGy contains, 
And ev'ry rule, to ſpeak, read, write, ex- 
plains. DT | | 
NAM E s, 
QUALTTIES 


AFFIRMATIONS, 
PARTICLES; 


V1z, 


F et. 


NAMES. 


Names, or noun ſubſtantives, expreſs, we 
ET = 12 


i All objects of the ſenſes, and the mind : 

[| In names we three peculiar ſpecies trace, 

| Fitting all ſubſtances in ev'ry caſe; 

| And, among names, ideal beings place. 

i | ou u on. 
| CL ROPER, | 

| PERSON AL, 

| CoMM MO x. 

Of ev'ry kind, theſe names expreſs the 

| whole ; | ; 
| As, man, bird, beaſt, fiſh, inſect, reptile, fowl. 


P R O- 


——— ¹—T—k——-— 
- * 
+ Þ "=; N 
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PROPER. 


All proper names one of a kind expreſs ; 
As, it was Adam made us All tranſgreſs. 


PERSON A 1. 


We proper names for perſonals reſign; 
As, you and 7, ſtand for your name and 
mine. 


PE RS ON S. 


In names, three perſons each Grammarian 
ſeeks ; 

The frjt, as I and me, is him that ſpeaks: 

The /econd 1s the perſon ſpoken to, 

And is expreſs'd by thou, and thee, and you : 
The third does perſons ſpoken of ſuppole ; 

As, he, ſhe, him, her, they, them, theſe, and 

2 | 


NUMBE R. 


Two numbers we diſtin& in names explore, 


The /ingular means one, the plural more; 
As, man is ſingular, becauſe but one; 


But men and hor/es into plurals run. 


18 


— 


— [ ä ü ß 
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G EN D E R. 


Two genders ſtill in ev'ry tongue prevail, 
Expreſſive of the female, and the male: 
The maſculine, as man, betokens 5 

The feminine, as woman, meaneth 
Names, without life, we neuter e wil call; 


As, Tab, baſket, hobby horſe, or ball. 


— 


Q}--0>'A L:1T-1.2-8. 


All names in proper qualities we dreſs, 
And each peculiar property expreſs; 
As, a good man, black horſe, or naughty boy : 
An entertaining book, or pretty toy. 

By three degrees we qualities compare 
The firſt is poſitive, as you are fair; 
The next, or the comparative, does ſhew 
That Polly Pert is fairer ſtill than you: 
But the ſuperlative, or third degree, 
Says, I'm the faireſt creature that can be. 
Again, we may compare with more and maſt; 
As, you are fair, and famous as a toaſt. 
But with comparative degree compare, 
You'll find another fairer, or more fair : 
By the ſuperlative it is decreed, 

'T hat Pm the faire, or moſt fair indeed, 


Pe Et 
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AFFIRMATIONS, 


Verbs, or elſe affirmations, ſerve to ſhew 
We ſuffer, or exiſt, or ſomething do; 

In ſhort, in affirmations we may find 
All a&tons of the body, or the mind: 

Three times the ſenſe of affirmations bound, 
And are in preſent, paſt, and future, found. 


* 


Preſent Tenſe or Time. 


The preſent tenſe denotes the preſent now; 
As, 1 am Writing, or I write, I bow. 


Poſt Time. 
The paſt time ſtill diſplays a ſomething 


done; 


As, yeſterday 1 played at tau, ang WO. 


Future Time. 


The future time ſomething to come explains; 
As, hell run mad, and then 2e i loſe his 
brains. 


PAR. 
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| PAR TI OI E. 


Unchanging particles preciſely bring 
Jo view, the manner of an act or thing; 
Some quality of ſomething done explain, 
And each peculiar circumſtance maintain. 
Grammarians, who the uſe of each have 
try'd, 
Into four parts the particles divide. 


— p ſ — — — 2 


ADVER B, 
Viz P'REPOSIT ION, 
5 CoNJUNCTION, 
I-N-T-E-R-J-E CT-1 0.N. 


” — 0 OC A — wo og 
. 


* | F. 4 * 7 5 5 
e 5 
— 2 * a” | 1 
CO P4 ? "4 4 7 * 5 * i a — 
— 7 * "4 N „ 2 4. >> C24 At 1 


| | ADW V A . 


The adverb, which ſome quality 1 

| The manner of the affirmation ſhews ; 

| As if 1 fought with Dicky, or with Bill, 
Perhaps you'll ſay, I fought extremely ill 
Or it I ſaid my leſion, you may tell, 
Like a good boy, I ſaid it bi Pate. well. 


„ 
. = ff T 4 "of a ; 1 4 2 2 — . . — 
, - 7 


— 
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SAT 4T:7-7 0:4 6; 


Force to expreſſion preboſitions grant, 
And give to names the energy they want; 
They before names in general appear, 
'Fho' now and ien they occupy the rear, 
As, 1 cvas over hills and vallies ſent ; 
Over denotes the manner how you Went. 


Cn fn ert ons. 


Conjunctions either words, or ſentence join, 
Explain the meaning, or the ſenſe reſine; 
As, Tom and Harry «went, like fools, to fight ; 
But, tir*d of cuſſing, left off ere 'twas night, 


I'N. T8 R III ON. 

The inlerjection of ſurprize combin'd, 
Denotes ſome ſudden paſſion of the mind; 
Some ſtrong emotion of: the feeling ſoul; 
When all the thoughts are brought beneath 

_--. controul; k — 
As, Ob! Alack! Alas! Ah! twell-a-day! 
O les me find a Purſe! Ob, that I may! 


> EY 
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u. 
INT AX, by certain rules, diſtinctly 
5 a 


How we, with eaſe, may ſentences compoſe z 


Reſpecting ſentences, two things are found; 
They're either form'd as ſmple, or compound. 
A ſimple ſentence is, where but one name 
Joins to one affirmation; as, ſeek fame: 
T wo ſentences a compound ſentence make; 


As, If I'm good, I ſoon ſha!l bade a cake. 
„7%%ͤ 
N n I. 
In number, and in per/on muſt agree, 
The noun and verb; as, little Joe beat me. 
Ron 1 
The name of multitude---the crowds in haſte 
Muſt in the number /ingular be plac'd. 


Moles L-- 
The adjefive, and ſubſtantive, muſt ſtill 


Agree together ; as, a gilded pill. 


V 


Two names, when a conjunction comes 


between, 
Have a verb plural, as is plainly ſeen, 


A TABLE 
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A 


Ta #68 


Of the moſt common Abbreviations, with 
their Explications, 


8 B. A. Batchelor of An 
Abp. Archbiſhop. 


A. D. Anno Domini, in the Year of out 


Lord. 
 Admrs. - Adminiſtrators. - 
Agt. Agent. 
A. M. Maſter of Arts; or, the Year of 
the World. 


Ana, of cach a like Quantity. 
Anab. Anabaptiſt. 
Ap. Apoſtle, April. | ; 
A.R. Anna Regina, Ann the Queen; 
Anno Regni, in the Year of the 
| Reign. 
Aft. P. G. Aſtronomy Proſeſſor of Gre- 
ſham College, 
of Aug: 


> 


AS —— —2— —— — 
N rr 


n 
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Aug. Augult. 

Bart. Baronet. 

B. D. Batchelor of Divinity. 

Bp. Biſhop. 

B. V. Bleſſed Virgin. 

C. Centum, a Hundred. 

Chap. Chapter. 

Cit, City, Citizen, Citadel. 

Cl. Clericus, Clergyman. 

Co. County. | 

C. C. C. Corpus, Chriſti College. 

C. R. Carolus Rex, Charles the King. 

C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, * of the * 
Seal. 

Cur. Curtius, Curate. 

D. Dean, Diviſion, Doctor. 

D. D. Doctor in Divinity. 

Dec. December. 

Deut. Deuteronomy. 

Do. Ditto, the ſame. 

Dum. Dukedom. 

E. Eaſt, Evening. 

E. g. Exempla gratia, as for Example. 

Eliz. Elizabeth. 

Eng. Engliſh, England. 

Ep. Epiſtle. 

E. Evangelift. 

Ex. Exodus. 


Exp. Exprels, Expoſition, Banne 1 
C . 
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Feb. February. 

Fr. France, French, Francis. 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
G. God, Great, Goſpel. 

Gen. Geneſis, General. 

Genmo. Generaliſſimo. 

Gent. Gentleman. 

G. R. Georgius Rex, George the king 
Hun. Hund ed. 

Id. Idem, the ſame. 

I. e. That is. 


J. H. S. Jeſus Hominem Si Ne 


Saviour of Men. 
Ja. James. 
Jac..." Jacob; Jacobus. 
Jan. Janus, January. 


J. D. Jurium Doctor, Doctor of Laws. 


Jeſ. Jeſus. 
Inſt. Inſtant, Inſtitution, Inſtrument. 
Ino. John. 


Jon. Jonathan. a 

J. R. Jacobus Rex, James the King. 

Jul. July, Julius. | 

Jun. June, Junius. 

K. King, or Kings. 

Km. Kingdom. 

Kt. Knight. 

L. Lord, Luke. ; 

L. | Liber Book; Libra, a Found: : 
F 3 ä Lap. 


* 


* 
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Lap. Lad yſhip. 
C 
Ld. Ladyday. 


Lieut, Lieutenant. 
L. L. D. Legum Doctor, Doctor of Laws, 
Lp. Lordſhip. 
L. S. Locus Sigilli, the Place of the Seal. 
M. Marquis, Monday, Morning, Marcus, 
M. Manipulus, a Handful, 
M. A. Maſter of Arts. 
Ma. Madam. 
Mar. March, Mark. 
Math. Mathematicks. 
M. D. Mediciniæ Doctor, Doctor of 
Phyſick. 9 
Min. Miniſter. 
Monſ. Monſieur. 
Mr. Maſter. 
Mrs. Miſtreſs. 
M. S. Manulctipt. 
Ms. Manuſcripts. 
M. S. Memoriz Sacrum, Sacred to the : 
Memory. : 
N. Note, North. 
N. B. Nota Bene, Note well. 
Nov. November. 
N. S. New Stile. 
Num. Number. 


O. Oliver. 
„n. 
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Obt. Obedient, 

Oct. October. 

O. S. Old Stile. 

P. P. Publius, Preſident. 

P. Per, Pro, by or for. 

Parlia. Parliament. 

Per. Cent. Per Centum, by the Hin 

Philom. Philomathes, a lover of Learn- 

ing; or Philomathematicus, a 
lover of the Mathematicks. 

P. M. G. Profeſſor of Muſic at Greſham 

College. 

P. Portion, Proportion. 

Pr. Prieſt, Primitive. 

Prof, Th. Gr. Profeſſor Theologiæ Gre- 
ſhamienſis, Profeſſor o Divinity 
at Greſham College. 

P. S. Poſtſcript. 

. Queen, Queſtion. 

Q d Is he as if he ſhould fay. 

Q. Il. Quantum libet, as much as you 

pleaſe. _ 

Qs. Quantum ſufficit, a ſufficient Quan- 


R. Rex, 9 King, Queen. 
Reg. Prof. King” s Profeſſor. 
Ric. Richard. 
Ro. Robert. 

Rt. Wpful. Right Worſhipful. 


F 4 Rt. 
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Rt. Hon. Right Honourable. 

S. or St. Saint. 

S. Solidus, a Shilling. 

S. A. Secundum Artem, according to Art. 


Sa Samuel, Sampſon. 
Sep. September. | 


Sh. Shire. 
Sp. Spain, Spaniſh: 
8. 


S. S. T. P. Sacro-ſancta Theologiæ pro- 
; feſſor, Profeſſor of Divinity. 
Th. Thomas. 

Theſ. Theſis, Theſſalonians. 
V. Virgin; Vide, ſee; Verſe. 
Wm. William. 


Wp. Worſhip. 
Xn. Chriſtian. 
Te. The. 
Im. Them. 
Ur. Tor. 
. 
.. 


&c. Et cetera, i ſo PO 
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Of NUMBERS ad FIGURES. 


UMBERS are uſually expreſſed 
either by theſe ſeven Roman Capital 
Letters, I, V, X, L, C, D, M, which are 
called numerals ; or by theſe ten characters, 
Vin 33-8; 3; 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, which are 
called foures, and o, which i is a Cy pher. 


— 


Their SIGNIFICATION, 


I. One, V. Five, X. Ten, L. Fifty, 
C. One Hundred, D. Five Hupdred, 
M. One "Thouſand. 

1,2 23 Two, 3. Three, 4. Four, 
3. Five, 6. Six, 7. Seven, 8. Eight, 
9 Nine, o. Nothing. 

Obſerve, concerning the numeral letters, 
that if a leſs numeral letter be placed before 
a greater, it takes away from tlie greater ſo 
much as the leſter ſtands for; but being 
placed after a greater, it adds ſo much to it 
as the leſſer ſtands for: as the letter V. 
ſtands for five ; but having I placed be fort 

: F 5 fy 


/ 
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it, takes one from it, and makes both ſtand 
for four; thus, IV. but 1 being ſet after V. 
adds one to it, and makes it ſix; thus, VI. 
Take notice of the following Examples, 


IV. For. V. Five; VI. Sn. 
IIK. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 
XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 
XC. Ninety. C. Hundred. CX. Hundred 
and Ten. 


Obſerve, concerning characters, © or figures, 
that cypkers at the right-hand of figures. in- 
creaſe their value ten times, as 1 One, 
10 Ten; 100 Hundred; 7 Seven; 
57000 Seven Thouſand: but at the left. 
Hand they ſignify nothing at all, as 01, O01, 
make but one; ooo, but two. 

A figure at every remove from the right- 
Hand increaſes it's value ten times; as, 
9, Nine; 98, Ninety-eight; 987, Nine 
Hundred and Eighty-ſeven. 


1 One ir 
2 Two II 
3 Three III 
4 Four IV 
5 Five V 
6 * "a. VI 
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7 


8 


9 


16 
Ts 
12 
13 

, 14 
15 
16 


3 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


6 


28 
29 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 


Seven 


Eight 


Nine 


Jen 
Heven 
Twelve 
'T hirteen 


Fourteen 


Fifteen 
Sixteen 
Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 

I wenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Tweaty-three 
Twenty-four 
Twenty-five 
Twenty-ſix 
Twenty-ſeven 


Twenty-eight 


Twenty- nine 


Thirty 
Forty 


"Ifty 
Sixty 
Seventy 
Eighty 
F 6 


VII 

VIII 
IX 
X 
XI 


XII 


XIII 
XIV 
XV 
XVI 
XVII 


XVIII 


XIX 


XX 


XXI1 -- 
XXII 
XXIII 
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XXIV 


XXV 


XXVI 


XXVII 


XXVIII 


XXIX 
XXX 
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90 Ninety XC 
100 Hundred C 
200 Two Hundred CC 
300 Three Hundred CCC 
400 Four Hundred CCCC 
500 Five Hundred DD 
600 Six Hundred DC- 
700 Seven Hundred DCC . 
800 Eight Hundred DCC C 
oo Nine Hundred DCCCC 
1000 One Thouland M 
One Thouſand ] . 
1774] Seven Hundred FMDCCLXXIV. 
| and Seventy-four ſ | 
Note, here, that the numbers are ſome- 
imes expreſſed by ſmall Roman letters; as, 
j. one; 11. two; XVL ſixteen; IxXXxvili. ſeven- 


ty- eight. 


Note alſo, where books, chapters, ſec- 
tions, and verſes, are cited, the numerical 
letters are generally uſed to ſignify the 
book, or chapter; and the figures to ſignify 
the ſections, verſes, or ſmaller parts, as 
Exodus xii. 17. the twelfth chapter and 

the ſeventeenth verſe : So b. ix. ſe&. 24. 
fignify book the ninth, and the twenty- 
3 fourth ſection, 


Figures 
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Figures are alſo uſed to expreſs the things 
ha” + VIZ. 

. The order or ſucceſſion of things ; as, 
iſt, 2d, 3d, 4th, 1oth, 39th ; firſt, ſecond, 
third, &c. 

2. The fractions, or part of a thing as, 
, one half; 3, one third Part; 1 fourth, 
or ae z 5 two thirds; 4, three quar- 
ters; „ five eighths, &c. 

31 numbe rs of action; as 2ce twice, 
3 e thrice. es 

4. The ſize of books; as, 4to. quarto, 
8 vo. octavo, 12mo. duodecimo or twelves, 
24”. twenty-fours. 

. The months; as, 7" September, 
8dr. October, gbr. November, 109%. De- 
cember. 


A TABLE 
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18 


T 4 1. E 


Of WO R D S joined together in common 
Diſcourſe, and pronounced very different 
from their true Spelling. 


T, is contracted by leaving out 7; as, 
tis for it is; *twas for it was. 


Not is contracted in theſe words; can't 


for cannot; mayn't for may not; cou'dn't 
for could not; ſhou'dn't for ſhou'd not; 
wou'n't for would not; won't Fer will not; 
ſhan't for ſhall not; *risn't fer it is not. 

Have is often contractedl into ha ; as, 
ha done fer have done; ha'n't far have 
not. 

Give is contracted thus ; ; gbmmee Far 
give me; giv't'er for give It cher; giv'n 
ye for given you. 

Good 1s contracted thus; gaffer fer 
good-father; gammer for good- mother; ; 
goodee for good-wi fe, 


With 
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With is contracted thus; wi'mmee for 


with me; we'yee fer with you; Godb'w ye | 


for God be with you. 

Lou is thus contracted; ben't ye fer be 
not you; won't ye for will not you; cuint'ye 
for come to you; hawd'ee for how do you; 
y'a' been for you have been. 

Him is thus contracted; tak'm for take 
him; giv't'm for give it him; giv'mſum 
fer give him ſome. 

Them 1s thus contracted, call'um for call 
them; a'tr'um for after them; giv 'rCum for 
give it them. 

Penny, or pence, and words joined with 
it, are thus contracted; pen' uth for penny- 
worth; tup'pence for twopence ; thrip*pence 
for threepence ; ; fip'pence for fivepence ; 
ha penny for halfpenny - ; haputh for halt- 
penny worth. 


Some of theſe words are now and then 


ipelled partly as they are pronounced, but 
it is only or chiefly in pleaſant and familiar 
writing; as, take'm, han't, won't. 

There are many other contractions in 
ſpeech uſed in the Engliſh. tongue, which 
would be too tedious to deſcribe, I have 
given theſe few only as a pattern, that the 
child may learn how to ſpell others of the 
ke nature, by pronouncing each word 


diſtin, and a- part. 


— - ee I CC EC 
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% 


DiRECT1ONS for ung CaPITALS. 


I. Capital or great Letter begins 


every Name of the Supreme 
Being; as, God, Lord, the Almighty, Fa- 


r Son, Spirit, &c. 


All proper Names, whether of Men, 


or Things, and Titles of Diſtinction; 


King, Queen, Knight, Eſquire, &c. maſt 
allo begin with a Capital. 
80 muſt every Book, Chapter, Verſe, 


Paragraph, and Sentence, after a Period. 


4. A Saying or Citation from an Author, 
and every Line of a Poem, ought to begin 
with a great Letter. 

5. I and O, when ſingle, muſt be Capt- 
tals. 

6 Any Words, eſpecially Names, or 


Subſtantives, if they be emphatical; may 


begin with a Capital; but the common 
Practice of be ginning every Subſtantive 
with a great Letter is not to be com- 
mended, 
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SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTAINING 


 ExamyeLEes of BAD ENOLIS E, with the 
correſponding Goop ENGLISH annexed 
thereto, to illuſtrate every Rule of Com- 
Poſition or Syntax in the Engliſh Language, 
and familiarize the Learner to correct 
whatever he may write amiſs, 


that example improves more than pre- 
cept : in the Arts and Sciences it is cer- 
tain, that example confirm, and elucidates 
precept, ſo as to make the learner more 
perfect in the ſubject, and to leave the im- 
Preſſions much ſtronger on the mind than 
they would otherwiſe be; for which reaſon, 

It 


[* is an ed ae in Morality, 


r 
— — 8 a — e . 
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it hath been thought proper to ſubjoin the 
following 
EXAMPLE Ss 


Of bad Engliſh, with the good annexed 
thereto, in order to illuſtrate every Rule, 
and familiarize the Learner to correct 
whatever he may write amis. 


Ru L E by 


An affirmation, or verb, muſt agree with 
its name, or nominative word, in number and 


perſon. | 
Preſent Time. 


BA p. | GO O p. 
I do walk while thou | I walk while thou 
- goes play. doſt play, or while 
5 you play. 
Robert dot run. ] Robert does run. 
We does cough. We do cough. 
Ye doth fight. Ye 4 fight. | 


They does laugh. | They laugh, or do 


laugh. 
I are eating. I am cating. 


Thou 


SUPPLEMEN I. 


B A b. 


Thou ir crying. 
He are running. 
We am coming. 
You art there. 
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Goon. 
Thou art crying... 
He ig running. 


We are coming. 
You are there. 


They was ſtaying. | 


They art here, | They are here. 
Paſt Time. 
BA D. GOOD. 

I hath run. I have run. 

Thou bas tumbled, | Thou haft tumbled. 

Haſt he tumbled. | Has he tumbled, 

We has eat. I We have eat. 

You has done it. | You have done It, 
They hath been. They have been. 

I badſt ſtaid. | I bad ſtaid. 

Thou had died. | Thou hadſt died, 

He hadft fought. He had fought. 

I waſt Fea yy I wes love. 

Thou was frightened | Thouwa/t frightened 

He waſt — He was angry. 

We was going. We were going. 

Ye was coming. | Ye were coming. 


They were ſtaying. 


Future 
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Future 7. ime. 


B a Dp. 
JI wilt go. 
Thou vi go. 
Ile vit come. 
We wilt fight. 
Ye wil eat. 
They wilt love. 
I Halt be beat. 
Thou hall ſee it. 
He Halt rue it. 
We halt be blind. 
Ye halt be covered. 
They halt read. 


Go0D. 


I will TO. 
Thou wilt go. 


He chi come. 
We will fight. 
Ye pill eat. 
They vill love. 
I fall be beat. 
Ihou ſhalt tee it. 
He hall rue it. 


We all be blind. 


Ye /hall be covered. 


They ſhall read. 


— 


Promiſcuous Ex AupLESs of the VERBS in 


BAP. 


A roebuck bound. 
Paſſionate people 
quarrels. 

Apples is eaten. 
Evil communica- 


tions cerrupis good 


manners. A 


We find ſeveral 


7s 
ordered to go. 


all the TIMES. 


Goon. 


A roebuck bounds 

Paſſionate people 
guarret. 

Apples are eaten. 

Evil communica— 
tions corrupi good 
manners. 

We find ſcveral are 
ordered to go. 
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. 


Names of number or maltinde may have 
either a ſingular or a plural niir, though 
the name itſelf be 1 gular. 


BAD. "= ' Good. 
What great flocks is [ What great flocks 


here. are here. 


Where is they fed, | Where are they fed, 


Ru LE II. 


When the quality 1s varied according to its 
number, it muft agree with it's name or 
noun. 


BA b. 5 800 


This cloth are very | This cloth is very. 
white. white, 
Theſe maſter is good. | That maſter is good. 


— 


13 


Ruiz IV. 


Two or more names fingular, having a con- 
jundlion copulative coming between them, 
will have an affirmation plural. 


R a P. 
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ny B a p. Goon. 

14 Billy and Tommy Billy and Tommy 
it has been quarrel-] have been quar- 
14 lin relling. 

ifs Pride and ambition | Pride and ambition 
5 brings deſtruction | bring deſtruction 
1 and ruin. and ruin. 
"Fi Reputation and ho- | Reputation and ho- 
1 nour delights the nour as the 
18 mind. mind, 

. EN 

1 Nin TY: 

„ 

17 1h | | ; - 

| l When a relative comes before the affirma- 
1 tion, it mult be of the leading ſtate; but 


when if follows the affirmation, it muſt be 


——— 
= _ — = 0 = —- — A. 


Wo taught 2 to 
__—_ ſing. 


1 of the following ſtate. 

20 Ba p. GooD. 
1 | | 
'F My brother loves J.] My brother loves me. 
"1H To who will you | To whom will you 
il Wy give it. | Live it. 

1 To thou. Jo you. 


Who taught you to 
ſing. 


-RULE 
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RU ri VE 


Am and was have the leading ftate of a 
pronoun both before and after it. 


B AD. Goonp, 
Thou art Him. | Thou art He. 
Iheſe are hem. | Theſe are they, 


Who art you. Who art shu. 


1 


R u I n VII. 


But a prepoſition has the following ſtate of a 
relative after it. 


Ban. Goon, 
Billy is below 7. Billy is below me. 
She abides with hou. | She abides with you. 


NU ln VIII. 
When two names come together, the former 
is, by the addition of 's, turned into a 


poſſel ve quality or gemtive caſe. 


B a p. GooD. 
The nation peace is | The nation's peace is 
diſturbed. diſturbed. 


Death is all nen fate. | Deathis all men s fate. 
The Lord name be | The Lord's name be 
Prais'd. | prais'd. 
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Win. 


— > 


A comparative adverb muſt not be ſet before 
a quality compared by er and eſt. 


— tb tg 


Bay. 5 GoOop. 


* 1 hy r * — # — 
rr e 
* 


Jack is more fairer | Jack 1s fairer than 
than Tom. | Tom, or more fair 
i than Tom. 
You are the mt | You are the moſt 
feplifheſk child I | foohlifh child I ever 
. ever Jaw, - ſaw, or the fooliſbeſt 
| child I ever ſaw. 


LIES GEES 5" - a. 
9 8 
. 7 Load f AE 


* 


—— /apuarn * 


On the ARTICLES. 


" 
— 


ap 22 3 PE 2 Cu . 5 — 
— ” 2 8 — 9 
% yn 0 — 
6 a - 3 9 wad > — — 
E rere prog mns. 


„ 


1 A is always to come before a conſonant, 
by an before a vowel. 

it A owl. | An owl. 

. An book. A book. 

A eagle. An eagle. 

| An man. Aman. 

Fl | ' Pro- 
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Promiſcuous EXAMPLES in PROs E and 
VERSE, by Way of Exerciſes. 


B A D. 


Prudent men foreſees evil; but the bad 
paſs on and 7s punifhed. : 


Prudent men foreſee evil; but the bad 
paſs on and are puniſhed, 


BA b. 


A conſcience, free from guilt, laub at 
falle accuſers; but fears 7s common to 


guilty perſons. 
Goo Dd. 
A conſcience, free from guilt, laugh at 


falſe accuſers; but fears are common to 
guilty perſons. 


B a D. 


Glory ſurvive good men after death: 
death takes not his crown away. 


4 G 00D. 


Glory ſurvives good men after death: 
death takes not their crown away, 


G e 
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B a D. 


Immodeſt words admits of no defence ; 
For want of decency are want of ſenſe. 


 Goop. 


| Imezodeſt l admit of no defence; 
For want of decency is want of ſenfe. 


Ba p. 


It be the nature of an wit, 

Soon to invents, ſoon to forget; 

But *tis allow'd there 7s ſome few, 
bam have good wits, and mem'ry's too. 


7 


It is the nature of à wit, 

Soon to invent, ſoon to forget; 

But *tis allow'd there are ſome few, 

l ho have good wits, and mem ry's too. 


* After the model of the above Ex- 
amples, any tutor may ſet his pupils thou- 
ſands of Examples of bad Engliſh to turn 
into good; which will be of infinite ſervice 


to them, and much facilitate their improve- 
ment. 


A 5HORT 


A SHORT 
| Engliſh Grammar; 
LATIN GRAM MAR: 


FOR THE 


USE OF SUCH AS ARE DEAGNED 
FOR THE STUDY OF THAT 
LANGUAGE. 


* — - — — —— 9 — 


—— — ꝓ]uB—Ä—— ——— — 


PN KE F A c E. 


HE foregoing Grammar is pe- 
1 culiarly adapted to the nature 
and genius of the Engliſh Language 
only; and, as ſuch, 'ought carefully to 
be ſtudied by the youth of both ſexes. 
But the ſphere*in which many young 
gentleman are deſigned to move 1n life, 
frequently requires that they ſhould 
be acquainted with the-Latin Tongue; 
for ſuch the following Grammar 1s cal- 
culated; as it will ſhew the young 
learner in what manner to ufe Caſes, 
Mods, and Tenſes, and teach him how 
to decline Nouns, and conjugate Verbs, 
things totally incompatible with, and 
inconſiſtent in, a Grammar intended 


for the Engliſh ſcholar only. 
G 3 By 


Pp R EFA C E. 


By underſtanding theſe Rules in 
their native Language, the pupils pro- 
grefs in the Latin Tongue will be a- 
mazingly facilitated; and many things, 
which would 9 appear as. ob- 
ſtactes, will, by this means, vahiſh. 
Nay, the Ar, Engliſh ſcholar may 
here, at a very trifling expence of time 
and trouble, gratify his curioſity by 
comparing the principles of the 7#wo 
Janguages, and obſerving how their 
cudiments differ; and improve his 
knowledge, by making the Rules of 
each Language (which in Engliſb are 
entirely, and in Latin are moſtly, 
drawn from Nature) confirm and elucr- 
date each other. 


A SHORT 


„ 


—— 


7 , —— 
pe” 
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A SHORT. 


Engliſh Grammar. 


Of GRAMMAR, 


G AMMAR conſiſts of Eight Parts 
of Speech ; VIZ, 
Noun, 
PRONOUN, 
VE RB, 
PARTICIYI E, 
 ADVER B, 
CON JUN CcTION, 
PREPOSITION, 
INTERJECTION. 

The four firſt of which are declinable, 
that is, their endings or terminations are 
liable to change; and the four laſt are un- 
declinable, that is, they always remain in 


the ſame ſtate. 
a Of 
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Of a Noun. 


A Noun is the name of any thing which 
we can fee, feel, hear, ſmell, taſte, or un- 
derſtand. h F 

Nouns are either ſubitantives, - or ad- 
jectives. Nouns ſubſtantive, regard the 
ſubſtance or idea of things; as, man, horſe, 
time, wiſdom. | 

| . Nouns adjective regard the qualities of 


things; as, geod, bad, ſoft, hard, green, yel- 
low, &c. 


In Nouns are two numbers ; viz. 


SINGULAR 
and 
PLURAL; 


The ſingular ſpeaks of one ide" in n par- 


| ticular; as, man. 

The plural ſpeaks of more than one; 
as, men. 
Some Nouns have no plural number; as, 
Bread, butter, gold, filver; others have no ſin- 
gular ; as, «ſhes, bellows, ſuuffers, tongs. 
here are four Genders; viz. 
MAscuLIN E, 

| FEMININ Z, 

| "MELO TEL; 

1 EPICENE. 
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The Maſculine Gender expreſſes all 
things that are of the male kind; as, 
nan, horſe, bull, cock. 

The Feminine Gender cupitſſis all 
things that are of the female Kind as, o- 
man, mare, cow, hen. 

The Neuter Gender expreſſes all chings 
that are without life, and conſequently with- 
out ſex; as, ſtick, ſtone, table, chair, &c. 

The Epicene, or Doubtful Gender, ex- 
preſſes things which, though proper in 
themſelves, are doubtful for want of further 
explanation; as if I ſay, ſparrow, rabbit, I 
cannot tell of which ſex they are, till another = 
word is adaed to put the matter beyond 


doubt; thus, cock-ſparrow, hen Jparrow ; * 
bUCk-1 abit, doe-rabbit. 158 | i 


There are fix caſes; viz. 


NOMINATIVE, 
GENIT IV, 
DAT IVE, 
HECUSATIVE; 
VocAr IV, 
ABU ATIVE. 


The Nominatiye is known by the ſigns a, 
an, or the, before the noun; as, 4 Rig, an 
vol. 1 / DP; MAN 


6 3 Note, 
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Note. A, or an, and the, are called ar- 


ticles. A is uſed before a conſonant ; as, 4 


man; an before a vowel; as, an owl; and 
' the, indifferently before either; as, the man, 
the owl. 

The Genitive ! is known by the word sf 
before it; as, the palace of the King, or 
the King's palace. 

Note. This is the only caſe in the Engliſh 
tongue. 

The Dative is known by the word 79 
before it; as, to the King. | 

The Accuſative, like the N 18 
generally knoun by the article he before 
it; as, I honour the King but it is ſome- 
times uſed without the Nike as, 1 honour 
Kings. 

'The Vocative has the interjecti- n O fat 
before it; as, O King. 

The Ablative has the word frem put be- 
Fore it; as, from the King. 

To make the thing plainer, take ihe de- 
clenſion of the noun boy, through all the 
caſcs ſingularly and plurally. 


Nom. a boy. 
GEN. of a boy. 
Ging Dar. to a boy. 
dung.) Acc. - the boy. 
Voc. - O boy! 
ABI. = from a boy. 


Nom. - boys. f 
Gen. < of boys. | 
Day WwDoys.7- 
Acc. =- the boys. 
'Voc. - O boys! 
ABI. from boys. 


Plu. 


Nouns adzjective, or the qualities of 
things, are compared by three degrees, 
VIZ. 5 

FDS ITI VE, 
COMPARATIVE, 
SUL ERLATIVE. 


Or rather, as the Poſitive conſiders the 
thing only abſolutely and. ſimply of itfelt, 
Ad ectives may be laid to run fron the 
Politive into cwo other degrees: the Com- 
parative makes them of either a better or 
worſe quality; and the Superlative inſiſts 
that they are cither the beſt or worſt things 
of the ki id; thus, 


POSITIVE bY 8 black. 
COMPARATIVE - blacker. 
Sub N ATIVE. <= Olackelt. 


Thus. we ſee in regular adjectives the 
Comparative is formed by adding er to the 
G 6 Poſit:ve, 
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Poſitive, and the Superlative is formed 


by 


adding eff to the Poſitive. Thus again, 


Pos1TIivVE 3 ſhort. 
COMPARATIVE. ſhorter. 
SUPERLATIVE ſhorteſt. 


But when the adjectives are irregular, 


words totally different from each other are 


uſed to expreſs the different degrees 
Com pariſon ; z thus, 
POSITIVE IR. Little. 
COMPARATI VE < Ales. 
rn „ 


But both regular and irregular adjectives 


2 


may be compared by the aſſiſtance of help- 
ing words, without altering their original 


farm in the leaſt : thus, 


. 
_ 


POS IT IVI - black. 

 CoMPARATIVE - more black. 

. SUPERLATIVE —- moſt black. 
© R, 

"PdLITIiVE {-  ©.- © Inte. 


 CoMPARATIVE =. more little. 
 SUPERLATIVE = molt little. 


S0 
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So that the word more, added to the Po- 
fitive, forms the Comparative Degree; and 
the word moſt, added to the Poſitive, forms 
the Superlative Degree. | 


Of PRONYOU AMV. 


Pronouns are ſaid to ſupply the place 
of Nouns; that is, they prevent a too fre- 
quent repetition of Nouns, which would 
be extremely diſagreeable in either ſpeaking, 
reading, or writing: thus I ſay, I or me for 
my name, and thon, thee, or you, for your 
name. „„ 
Pronouns are either Subſtantives or Ad- 
jectives. | 


The Subſtantives are, p 
Singular 7, thou, you, he, ſhe, & 
Plural we, ye or you, they, &c. 

The Adjectives are, | 
Singular mine, thine, his, hers, &c. 
Plural = ours, yours, theirs, c. 


There 
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There are three perſons in both numbers, 


becauſe whatever is ſpoken is either /aid of 
our ſelves, to another, or of another. 

So that the perſon ſpeaking, 7s the frf 
perſon; the perſon ſpoken to, is the ſecond 
perſon , and the perſon {poken of, is the 


third perſon. 
The firſt perfons are, 
So 1 before a Verb. 


4. 
Plural we 


Sin; me 3 
Plural us 4 after a Verb. 


The ſecond perſons ate, 
e before a Verb. 


thee } after a Verb. 
you 2 


The third perſons are, 
. Maſculine 


Feminine 8 
Neuter before the 
* . | Ver b. 
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ü Maſculine 
Sing. J her f Feminine { _ of 
Ui Neuter after the 
ü WT Verb. 
Plur. { them 8 


The Pronouns Adjective, with a Noun, 
are, 5 3 | 


my 
\ thy our 
Singular his Plural f your 
her their 

Its 


The Pronduns Adjeativ, without a 
Noun, are, 


mine 


7 hers theirs 


| thin ours 
Singular his f Plural yours 
Its 


IV ho for a perſon, and <ohat for a thing, 


are called Interrogatories, which, after 


My, 


Verbs, change to whom and wwhe/e, 


nb III. 2 — = one EEG > 


— oe er. 


. ” 
1 
* = — — 2 — — 
F ̃ A— v— — 
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„ thy, our, your, &c. are called Poſ- 
ſeſſives, becauſe they imply Poſſe N on or pro- 


71 his and theſe, that and thoſe, bere, there, 
&c. are called Demonſtratives, becauſe they 
ſerve to point out ſome reaſon, or part:- 
cular. | 

Which, who, ** whom, are called Re- 
latives, becauſe they refer to ſomething 
which hath gone before. 


Of VERBS. 


A Verb expreſſes an action, or ſomething 
aftirmed of an action. 


AcrI VE, 
Faroe E, 
Verbs are JNRERUTER or ABSOLUTE, 
either JTRANSITIV E, 
And 
IN TRANSITIV E. 


The Verb Active denotes ſome action F- 
a8, 7 fight. 
The 
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The rec Paſſive denotes ſuffering ſome 


action; J am beaten. 
The Verb Neuter, or Abſolute, Gonifies 


the ſtate or being of a perſon or thing; as, 


„ Sony 
The Verb Tranſitive is that whoſe action 
paſſeth as an agent to ſome other thing; 
as, he fought a black, ſhe run a race. 
The Intranſitive Verb expreſſes mere 
action only in the agent; as, I. fand. 


Verbs are conjugated by the variation of 


their endings, or terminations, according to 
mood, tenſe, number, and perſon. 


Mo 0D. 


A Mood i is the peculiar manner by which 


the action of the Verb is expreſſed. 
The Moods are four in number, viz. 


InNDICATIVE, 
SUBJUNCTIV E, 
IMPERATIVE, 
INFINITIV E. 


The Indicative Mood denotes abſolute 
action; as, I love; or x aſks a queſtion ; as, 
do I oe! ? 


The 


* 
- 3 —V4.k..“—“ss-sss: æ?æ ̃ ꝑ Co - — - 


— ———̃̃ — —— 


* 
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The Subjunctive Mood denotes condi- 
tion, or power; as, the learned ſhould in- 
ſtruct he unloarned; where the word inftru# 
is the Subjunctive Mood. 

The Imperative Mood commands; as, 
torite thou. 

The Infinitive Mood expreſſes the Verb 
indefinitely, or without any particular ap- 
plication, and is known by the word 1 be- 
fore it; as, 40 love, 10 Nb, to hear, 10 
run, ie walk, 


Texs r. 


By Tenſe is meant time, or the time 2 
which a Verb exerts KS action. 


There are five Tenſes, viz. 


PR ESE N T, ; 
PRETERIMPERPECT, 
PRETERPERFE CT, 
PRETERPLUPERFECT, 
And FuTURE, 


The Preſent Tenſe ſpeaks of the action 
now doing; as, I write. 


The Preterimperfe& Tenſe ſpeaks of an 


action not com pleated; as, I waited, or did 
Wait. | | 


The 


time perfectly paſt; as, I have watted; 


— 
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a Tenſe. Peaks ef 2 


_ «+» that is formerly, but do not now. 


The Preterpluperfect Tenſe ſpeaks of an 
action paſt, before ſome other action 


which is likewiſe paſt; as, I found out 


his tricks, before he thought I watched 
bim. 


The Future Tenſe relates to ſomething 


to come; as, 1 fall dine at two o' clock. 


The Perſons of Verbs vary in the ſingu- 
lar, but not in the plural number. 


Of PaRrTICIPLES. 


A Participle is derived from a Verb, 
and ſignifies being, doing, and ſuffering , 


but in all other reſpects is like a Noun 


Adjective, and is declined as ſuch; for 
example, learned, which 1s a Participle, 


will join to a Subſtantive in the ſame 


manner as an Adjective ; as, tarned man. 
Again, 


* 


—̃ f  ——  — 
- 


Courarnarivs | 


SvrzrLaTive | 
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Again, we may compare it like an Ad- 


jective; thus, 


POSITIVE — learned man. 


learneder, or 
moſt learned man. 


learnedeſt, or 
molt learned man, 


The Participles are of two kinds, attive, 
and paſſive. _ 

The Active Participle ends in ing; as, 
loving; and the Paſſive in ed; as, loved: 
but ſometimes the Paſſive is irregular, and 
ends in ? or n; as, bleſt, ſlain. 


CO N- 
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ConJUuCGATION 


Of the Verb 7o love, both in the a&ive and 
pafſrve voice, through all its moods and 
_ tenſes, together with its participles, 


AcTiveE Vor cx. 
Indicative Mood, 
Preſent T. enſe. 


I love, or do love. 
Thou loveſt, or doſt love. 
He loves, or does LOVE... 


Plur. . love, or do love. 
They” 


Preterimperfect T. 22 


5 I loved, or did love. 


Sing. J Thou lovedit, or didſt love. 
He loved, or did love. 

Plur. loved, or di love. 
They 


Pre- 


—— —G—Uäͤ —— —— — — — _— — — — —ͤ —— — 
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DPreterperfett Tenſe, 
I have loved. 


Thou haſt loved. 
He hath loved, 


hs have loved. 


Thou hadft loved. 
He had loved. 


had loved. 


Future T enſe. 
1 ſhall or will love. 


Fhou fhalt or wilt love. 
He ſhalt or will love. 


ſh ul or will love. 


Sub- 
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Subjunctive Mood, 
Preſent. 


\ I may or can love. 
Sing. 4 Thou mayſt or canſt love. 
* He may or can love. 


We 
Plur. 0 1e | may or can love, 
They | 


Preterimperfect. 


I might or could love. 
1 Thou mightſt or couldſt love. 
He might or could love. 


Sing. 


„ _ 
Plur. Ye F might or could love. 
b C They - 


Preterperfect. 


I may have loved. 
Thou mayſt have loved. 
He may have loved. 


Sing. 


Plur. 
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r We _ 
Plur. ! Ye | may have loved. 
| They 


Preterpluperfect. 


Thou mightſt have lo vet. 
He might have loved. 


Sing. 


6 1 might have or had loved, 


- We PE A 
Pur. ! bby might have loved. 
They | | 


— 


Future. 


| I ſhall have loved. 
Sing. f Thou ſhalt have loved. 
i He ſhall have loved. 


We ED 
Plur. f Ye þ ſhall have loved. 
They N 


Imperative Mood. 


8 Love thou, or do thou love. 
ing. Let him love. | 
Love ye, or do ve love. 

P lur. Let them love. 


Infinitive 
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 Enfinitive Mood. 


S {= = LO 0vE. 
Perfect - - To have loved. 
Future „ To be about to love. . 
Participle - - Loving. | ; 


* 
2 . 


— RE CO a ng es es 


— - My - 
EF 

— 
— 


— 
r 


. 
—— — 4 — + 


———— ————— ws 


PASSTVE VOI. 
Indicative Mood, g 
Preſent Tenſe. 
I am loved. 


Sing. J Thou art loved. 
He 1s loved. 


We 
Plur. 11e 
They 


Priterinperſeti Tenſe. 
J was loved. 
Sing. J Thou waſt loved. 


He was loved. 
H | Plur. 


U 2 
CY 


— earns tina ao ow 


— weoduy >= war r__ ——— KP —ͤĩ — Ade eee 
_— — — ” 4 * 


* 
wa” . . . 


29 


—— 


- * 
2 = 
„ 
9 
7 
£ L bt — rr 
— 8 1 — 
— ̃¶ ů .. ꝗ .,.... T RELA Iv rt 
- 
@ 


are loved. 


n n * ö 


— 
— 
— 
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We | 
Plur. 4 Ye were loved. 
| They 


Preterperfet# T ** 


I have been loved. 
Thou haſt been loved. 
He hath been loved. 


Ye have been loved. 


Preter pluper fett Tenſe. 


I had been loved. 
Thou hadſt been loved. 
He had been loved. 


Ye had been loved. 


Future Tenſe. 


I ſhall or will be loved. 
'Thou ſhalt or wilt be loved. 
He ſhall or will be loved. 


Plur. 
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Wie 5 
Plur. Ye ſhall or will be loved. 


Suljunctive Mood, 
Preſent Tenſe. 


0 I may or can be loved. 


Sing. ] Thou mayſt or canſt be . 


He may or can be loved. 


Wen | 
Plur. ! Ye a may or can be loved. 
They 


Preterimperſect T enſe.. 


I might or could be loved. 
Sing. Thou mightſt or couldſt be loved. 
He might. or could: be loved. : 


We 
Plur: ! Ye f might or could be loved. 
They 2 


Preterperfett Tenſe. 


© I may have been loved. 
Sing. f Thou mayſt have been loved. 
He may have been loved. | 
H 2 P lur. 


1 
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We 1 | a 
- Plar. f Te 5 may have been loved. 
Preterpluperfect T 2 


I might have, or had, been loved, 
Thou mightſt have been loved. 
He might have been loved. 


Sing. 


F 
TIur. f 3 : might have been loved. 
| They * 


Future Tenſe. 


I ſhall have been loved. 
| Thou ſhalt have been loved. 
He ſhall have been loved. 


Sing. 


. , | 
Plur. kd : ſhall have been loved, 
is 
Imperative | Mood. 
- Be thou, loved. 

wh | Le: tam be loved. 
| Be ye loved. 

Flur. i Let them be loved. 


3 1 ne Inſinitive 


— a > 
». a 1 
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55 Tafinitive Mood. 


Preſent - To be N os. 

Perfect - Io have been loved. 

Future 5 | 
Participle - Loved. ; 


| 
| 
To be about to be loved. | | 
e | 
| 
| 


07 ADV E RBS. 


An Adverb ſhews the manner, quality, 4 
or circumſtance of a Verb and Participle, 4 
and indeed ſometimes of an Adjective: 1 
thus, if I ſay you read Aelgbefaly, the | 
word aelightfully is an Adverb, becauſe 
it ſhews the peculiar manner of the Verb 
read. Or thus, delightfully do thy works 2 
appear to me, O God. ' 

Adverbs generally end in the ſyllable 

5 ty, as, wiſely, fooliſhly, furiouſly, Nach: &c. * 
thus, if I had not come 7imely to his aſſiſt- 7 
ance, he would have inevitably W 0 — 
himſelf: 


| 
Adverbs are either of time ; as, now, then, 0 


* 
— 


* — —— — 


yeſterday, &c. or of place; as, within, with- 
out, -whither, &c. or of number ; as, once, j 

twice, thrice, fit, ſecondly, &c. or of quality; ö 

as, bravely, wiſely, knaviſhly, &c. or compa- | 

rative; as, more, leſs, &c. Example, Had 

not Cæſar bravely diſtinguiſhed himſelf 12 

| & 


= 


Ald Act Cee 


— —— — — d— — — — — 


* N . 4 
F *Þ EY 


4$ * 18 
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che battle of Pharſalia, Pompey would. have 
been Emperor of. Rome. 


Of ConJuncTIoNSs. 7 

A Conjunction joins ſentences together, 
and ſhews their dependance on each other: 
thus, religion and good manners form a man. 

They are either Copulatives; as, and, 
nor, alſo ; Example, the King and 7he people 
form the nation; where and is a Conunction 
Copulative, becauſe it couples or joins to- 
gether the diſtinct ſentences of the King 
and people. 

Or, Disjunctives, which; join the Gn. 
tences, any disjoin the ſenſe; La or, whether, 
either : thus, I know. it was either 5 or 
your brother, who broke the windows. Or, I 
have taken: into- conſideration what you * 
me laſt night, but I am convinced either 
you or your friend was miſinformed. 


Of PREPOSITIONS: 


Prepoſitions are ſet before names or nouns,, 


to ſhew their relation to ſame: words which 
cede, or come before them; as, in, 


to, through, before, bebind, after, at, above, 


with, 


Ke” "IT 71 
1 * 
FY 
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with, &c. Example, In thy name ſhalf they 


A 
is 


rejoice all the day long, and in thy righte: 
oufneſs ſhall they be exalted. | 


Of ImTERJECTIONS. 
Interjections denote ſome ſudden affection, 


> w, = 
* —— — 


1 
1 I 
- _— Fe P a Cas 
F Wa * 2 
1 
, 4 


or paſſion of the mind; as, Oh! Alas“ 


Alack ! Ha! ha! He! be! Huzza! 


Bravo! &c. Example, Ob, Vice! how . 


haſt thou deceived me ! You promiſed me 
honour and happineſs, but, alas! you have 


- * 


neither to beſtow ! 


—_—_—— 


5 T N F A K. 


GEN TAX is the art of joining words: 


properly together, to form ſentences 


for which purpoſe take the following 


Rules : h 

I. Never put the articles a or an before 
a plural noun. Thus, we muſt not ſay an 
people, but the people. 

II. Let the verb and noun agree in num- 


ber and perſon. Example, My defgn is 


and I expe the Divine bleſſing. 
III. When two noun ſubſtantives have a 


verb mult be plural. Thus, when fire and 


Water, 


e copulative between them the 


2 
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4 Veet geen e conſequences muſt. 
1 | 
Nouns of number may have a plural | 


as well as a ſingular verb, though them- 
ſelves be ſingular,” Example, Many men 
may do works of a different nature, but the 


reward muſt be in proportion to the ſervice 


of him who did moſt: 


V. When any ſentence is the ſabj ject or 


matter of the verb, it muſt be Fngulr 


Thus, Richard the Second was' a madman 


or he would not have given himſelf up to a 
-- Ife of diffipation in conſequence of the 
death of his Qucen. 


VI. When there are two connected 


nouns in à ſentence, the verb agrees with 


that to which it is neareſt. Example, A 


| man's hand is ftretched out, but the head. 


may be Aale while che hand receives an. 


inj ury. 


| Thos ſlope en pr, ks to 
aboye Rules of Syntax; and, by attend- 


ing to them, any perſon may form thouſands 
ot others on the JOE e 5 


* 


Fe * 


8 
„„er 


* 


